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Established 1878. 


O unite in a larger fel- 
T lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—/70m Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Soctettes. 
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editorial 


Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 

After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 

—Mrs. Browning. 


WE would call attention to the Sunday 
S-hool Institute Program, and the outline 


of the new Nature Study Course, both to be 
found in the Sunday School Department. 
—~— oo > 

\v the Eighth Central Conference of 
Aucricin Rabbis two matters were dis- 
cussed which we think will be of considera- 
ble interest to readers ‘of THE NewU nirv. 
One of these is the terms in which it was 
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proposed to couch the acceptance of the 
Jewish faith, and the other is the attitude of 
the Conference toward post-Biblical litera- 
ture. It will be observed that the committee, 
of which Dr. Hirsch was a member, pro- 
posed to assert that the relations of Reform 
Judaism were in no way authoritatively de- 
termined by amy portion of their religious 
literature,—which expression would have 
excluded the authority of the Bible; but that 
the Conference preferred to say ‘‘by any 
portion of our fost-#ib/ica/ literature.’’ For 
non-Jewish readers it should be explained 
that the Central Conference is composed of 
adherents of Reform Judaism; but that that 
expression is a wide one, including con- 
servatives and radicals. 

Tue report of the Cleveland Summer 
School of Theology, with which Mr, Rein- 
hold, at the request of President Thwing, 
has kindly furnished us, would seem to indi- 
cate that not muchisto beexpected from these 
schools in the way of liberalizing religious 
thinking. Principal Fairbairn, we are told, 
‘twas simply overwhelming in his defense of 
orthodox belief,” while to hear Dr. Gordon 
was ‘‘to have one’s faith in the divinity of 
Christ increased’’; and finally we are told 
that one of the two ideas toward which, in 
the school, all other ideas were made to con- 
verge, was ‘‘the supremacy of Christ, his 
office and work as essential to the regenerat- 
ing and revivifying of life and thought.” 
Possibly a less doctrinal and less orthodux 
observer than our reporter might have «m- 
phasized other things in the proceedings, 
but in view of Mr, Reinhold’s remark on the 
“unity in doctrinal discussions” as one of 
the features ‘‘which characterized the school 
in a way almost providential,” there seems 
very little room for hope that the Summer 
School of Theology will help us to a broad 
and sweet and undogmatic faith in the pos- 
sibilities of human life, as containing w7thin 
itself the immanence of the divine. 

— ee 

In the July number of Little Journeys Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard speaks of one of the great 
prophets of natural religion, that religion 
to which THe New Uniry seeks to give ex- 
pression. The journey treated of, is that to 
Wordsworth’s homes, Rydal Mount and 
Dove Cottage. In his beautiful picture of 
the latter Mr. Hubbard is at his best; and 
although his estimate of the poet may seem 
somewhat cold in its even justice, yet it 
cannot be denied that'such verses as those 
Mr. Hubbard quotes about the ‘‘aged 
woman” are almost as bad as they can be, 
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and although Mr. Hubbard expresses his 
commendation very quietly, nevertheless, 
when analyzed, that commendation is very 
high: ‘*Wordsworth’s service to humanity 
consists in the fact that he has shown us old 
truth in a new light, and made plain the 
close relationship that exists between phy- 
sical nature and the soul of mian. Is this 
much or little? Ithinkitismuch. * * * 
Wordsworth taught that the earth is the 
universal mother, and that the life of the 
flower has its source inthe same universal 
life from whence ours is derived. To know 
this truth is to feel a tenderness, a kindli- 
ness, a spirit of fraternalism, toward every 
manifestation of this universal life. No at- 
tempt was made to say the last word, only 
a wish to express the truth that the Spirit of 
God is manifest on every hand.’’ 


A Suggestion to Ministers Who De- 
sire to Work With the Liberal 
Congress, 


If the Liberal Congress had, at the pres- 
ent time, twenty places ready for the settle- 
ment of ministers, it would scarcely be a 
sufficient number to suffice for the well- 
accredited and no doubt efficient men who 
now stand ready to take its fields and work 
them. Indeed, the number of applications 
for work are even greater than this. 

Under these circumstances, the important 
question arises,—What shall these willing 
hands and hearts do? To open a single 
place and get it into such condition that it 
can sustain a minister, will ordinarily re- 
quire, even if the situation be favorable, at 
least six months of attentive and faithful 
work. No one missionary can hope to open 
and establish more than two or three such 
self-sustaining fields ina year, although he 
may visit many more. This estimate is 
based on experience. Churches grow and 
do not spring upin a night... Time must be 
taken to effect enduring results. 

Now, in view of these facts and the 
large number of applications we have to 
work in this freer and more promising field, 
it has occurred tothe secretary to suggest 
through the columns of THE NEw UNITY 
that these brethren, who are anxious to 
work on the broader and more liberal prin- 
ciples of the Congress, go, each one who 
can do so, to a good field, where,there will 
be no danger of collision with any.: existing 
liberal church or society, and himself work 
it up.. Usually enough money could be 
raised, | think, almost at once, to pay for 
an inexpensive hall and to meet certain 
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other expenses. If the liberal people in 
general are invited to come together as men 
and women, not as sectarians but without 
respect to names, doctrines or race, and to 
join in the search for religious truth for their 
mutual benefit and profit andthe help of 
the world, and to take some corporate name, 
untrammeled by traditionary implications, 
on which all can agree,—the response will 
very likely be cordial and sympathetic and 
numerically asurprise. No people inthe 
world are more tired of this stickling for 
special names and peculiar speculative doc- 
trines than liberal people. What they want 
is the /ruéh. Sects and pet names with 
them are not ata premium. They seeonly 
too clearly how these have been so used as 
to be put in the way and to become a hin- 
drance. They think they are safe enough 
with God. And having arrived at age 
intellectually, they see no especial need of 
denominational apron strings. 

A minister will win certain advantages 
who will thus strike in for himself. The 
people who gather around him will be akin 
to him, as itwere. They will be congenial. 
He will be correspondingly strong. The 
plan would avoid all necessity for candidat- 
ing, which isso often disappointing to both 
parties. Our work is pioneer work wholly, 
and we might as well accept the situation, 
and all, as far as possible, become pioneers, 

The missionary committee and other 
officers of the Congress would, I am sure, be 
willing to assist such workers, as far as pos- 
sible, in finding places to begin work, and 
in favorably introducing them tothe people. 
There is acertain satisfaction and manliness 
in digging and laying one’s own foundation. 

In next week's New Unity some farther 
suggestions of a practical kind may be made. 

One thing is certain, and that is that if the 
Congress had twenty missionaries to open 
fields, they would not be able to find places 
for all who desire to work withit, if we may 


judge by past experience. A. N.A. 
=» = 


The Study of Nature. 


‘‘The happiest man is he who learns from 
nature the lesson of worship,’’ said Emer- 
son half acentury ago. And men are be- 
ginning to find thatit is only from nature 
that the lesson of real worship can be 
learned. The profoundest students of na- 
ture, who were led at first away from re- 
ligion, have found that a deeper study has 
brought them back to a deeper belief in the 
reality and worth of religion. This is Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s testimony in his ‘‘Interpre- 
tation of Nature’”’ published a year or two 
ago. Thisalso is the meaning of the post- 
humous work of Romanes. 

One of the reasons for this marked move. 
ment of science towards religion is the new 
and deeper study of man’s own conscious- 
ness as a part ofnature. Of course,man always 
was regarded as an integral part of the uni- 
verse, but the scientists of ageneration ago 
seemed to leave mind out of their plants and 
animals, their atom and their solar system. 
The feeling of savage man thatall nature 
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was animated by a spirit akin to that which 
animates him, was recognized by the anthro- 
pologist as universal, but was heldto be a 
universal mistake. And _ religion was 
thought—when man deemed it worthy of 
thought—to be the natural and delusive re- 
sult of this natural but mistaken feeling. 

But men are now coming to seethat a 
universal instinct, like the spiritual instinct 
in man, cannot be put aside asa mere mis- 
take. It must have a profound value for 
human life, or else it never would have been 
made the condition of survivalinthe human 
race. The feeling must have been right, 
though its manifestations and interpreta- 
tion have been marred by the ignorance of 
those who felt it. And this feeling must 
still be the foundation of all personal and 
actual religion. Mencansay the words and 
perform the rites of their father’s religion, 
but they will never feel that they havea re- 
ligion of their own till they can base it ona 
reverent knowledge of naturein its widest 
meaning, including human nature. 

Therefore, our children ought to study na- 
ture in ourSunday schools. They ought to 
be made to see and feel that nature is wise 
and kind, unfailing and unerring. The 
birds and the beasts,the flower and the fruit, 
the wind and the water, ought to teach re- 
ligion tothe child now, as Jesus taught it 
inthe same waysolong ago. And we can 
teach it now far better thanit could have 
been done then. We can show how the 
flower does toil early and late to spin the 
glorious robes it wears, robes donned for 
its children’s sake and not for its own en- 
joyment. We can show how the bird toils to 
reap the field of earth to feedits little ones, 
how all life is living and laboring not for 
self but forthe lifethat is to come—the 
lower life for the higher, earth for the plant, 
plant for animal, animal for man, man for 
humanity, and humanity for—what, if not 
for something higher and nobler? 

If the children can learn this in their Sun- 
day schools, they will have a foundation for 
a religion that cannot be shaken by the 
higher criticism, or the conflict between 
Genesis and Geology. It is to teach this 
that we are undertaking to make some illus- 
trated lesson leaflets on the Study of 
Nature. The series will be found outlined 
in the Sunday School Department in this 
number of THE New Unity, and we com- 
mend it to the attention of all who are in- 
terested in the religious education of the 
children. A. W.G. 


Old and Rew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


PROFESSOR R. D. SAILSBURY visits North Greenland 
this summer as glacialist to the Peary expedition. The 
summer courses in geology at the University of Chicago 
which have been announced for him are given by Head 
Professor Chamberlin in a modified form especially adapted 
to teachers of geology and geography. Professor W. H. 
Holmes, whose skill as a geological artist has never been 
equaled, gives a course in sketching adapted to geolo- 
gical and geographical subjects and to landscapes. The 
experiment of admitting women to the field courses in 


geology will be tried with Mrs. Chamberlin as chaperonne. 
The results of the experiment will be watched with interest. 


July 75, 1895, 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


“When in the Night We Wake ang 
Hear the Rain,”’ 


When in the night we wake and hear the rain 
Like myriad merry footfalls on the grass, 
And, onthe roof, the friendly, threatening crash 
Of sweeping, cloud-sped messengers that pass 
Far through the clamoring night; or loudly dash 
Against the rattling windows; storming, still 
In swift recurrence, each dim-streaming pane, 
Insistent that the dreamer wake, within, 
And dancing in the darkness on the sill, — 
How isit, then, with us, amidst the din, 
Recalled from Sleep’s dim, vision-swept domain, 
When in the night we wake and hear the rain? 


When in the night we wake and hear the rain, 
Like mellow music, comforting the earth; 
A muffled, half-elusive serenade, 
Toosoftly sung for grief, too grave for mirth; 
Such as night-wandering fairy minstrels made 
In fabled happier days; while far in space 
The serious thunder rolls a deep refrain, 
Jarring the forests wherein Silence makes 
Amidst the stillness her lone dwelling place, — 
Then in the soul’s sad consciousness awakes 
Some nameless chord, touched by that 
strain, 
When in the night we wake and hear the rain, 


haunting 


When inthe night we wake and hear the rain, 

And from blown casements see the lightning sweep 

The ocean’s breadth with instantaneous fire, 

Dimpling the lingering curve of waves that creep 

In steady tumult,—waves that never tire 

For vexing, night and day, the glistening rocks, 

Firm-fixed in their immovable disdain 

Against the sea’s alternate rage and play,— 

Comes there not something on the wind which mocks 

The feeble thoughts, the foolish aims that sway 
Our souls with hopes of unenduring gain— 
When in the night we wake and hear the rain? 


When in the night we wake and hear the rain 

Which on the white bloom of the orchard falls, 

And onthe young, green wheat-blades, nodding now, 

And on the half-turned field, where thought recalls 

How in the furrow stands the rusting plow, 

Then fancy pictures what the day will see— 

The ducklings paddlingin the puddled lane, 

Sheepgrazing slowly up the emerald slope, 

Clear bird-notes ringing, and the droning bee 

Amongst the lilac’s bloom,—enchanting hope,—- 
How fair the fading dreams we entertain, 
When in the night we wake and _ hear therain? 


When in the night we wake and hear the rain 
Which falls on summer’s ashes, when the leaves 
Are few and fading, and the fields forlorn 
No more remember their long-zathered sheaves, 
Nor aught of all the gladness they have worn; 
When melancholy veils the misty hills | 
When somber autumn’s latest glories wane; 
Then goes the soul forth where the sad year lays 
On summer’s grave her withered gifts, and fills 
Her urn with broken memories of sweet days— 
Dear days which, being vanished, yet remain, 
When in the night we wake and hear the rain. 


When in the night we wake not with the rain— 

When Silence, like a watchful shade, will keep 

Too well her vigil by the lonely bed 

In which at last we rest in quiet sleep; 

While from thesod the melted snows be shed, 

And spring’s green grass, with summer’s ripening sun, 

Grows brown and matted like a lion’s mane— 

How will it be with us? No more to care 

Along the journeying wind’s wild path to run 

When Nature's voice shall call, no more to share 
Love’s madness—no regret—no longing yvain— 
When in the night we wake not with the rain. 


—Rosert Burns WILSON ix the Century Magasin 


July 25) 1895. 
An Ideal Death Bed. 


BY REV. E, P. POWELL. 


[cannot give you names; but they are not 
needed for the picture. It was one October 
day; how well I remember it! All day the 
tender warmth of the atmosphere, and the 
dreamy mistiness filled with gold, brought 
the heavens and earth into such closeness it 
seemed one need take buta step from world 
to sky. The light wind moving about the 
gardens seemed voices of friends; and the 
crimson leaves fell at our feet to suggest how 
easy it is after all for one who is ripe to let 
go of this life. — , 

It was on this day, as it drew toward its 
close, that my friend sent mea note to this 
effect: ‘*Please come and see me die.” At 
frst | was startled and shocked, and con- 
ventional emotions about death took hold of 
me. The note was so free from regret, so 
lacking in religious sentiment. But it was 
just like F He had lived a beautiful 
life; could he not die a beautiful death? 
Why not? The leaves fell in a cloud of ex- 
quisite colors at my feet, and I looked up 
through the baring limbs, and saw the soft- 
est blue sky thatever greeteda soul. To be 
sure I will go, I said, and I really donot see 
why aman may not endure the changes of 
existence as honorably as the trees. 


I had seen many death-beds, and had be- 
come accustomed to houses of mourning, 
The most impressive characteristic of these 
scenes was invariably lamentation and weep- 
ing, ifnot quitedespair. A vague conviction 
had always possessed—me that our belief in 
a future existence, if not other reasons, 
should lead to a very different close of earth- 
existence; but who of us can stand upagainst 
the force of custom? I had not thought it 
out. At least I knew and saw that human 
beings alone failed to makea decent exit 
from the world. 


Aword about myfriend. I am aware that 
tender friendship between men is supposed 
to have existed in the past; and there are on 
record a few ideal cases of love such as that 
of David and Jonathan, Damon and Phy. 
thias, Achilles and Patroclus, Horace and 
Virgil; but why are no modern instances? 
For some reason friendship, involving gen- 
tle love, is no longer believed in. But the 
love between myself and L was one that 
called up every fine emotion, and kindled 
the noblest sentiments. I had never been 
so wholesome in my mental faculties, so 
strong in honor, so gentle toward the feeble, 
sO pure in my aspirations as after our two 
souls touched each other. We were well 
mated. Heneededmeasa younger, stouter, 
more vital half; I needed him for his enthu- 
Siasm and poetry, his keen sense of honor, 
his never-yielding courage. I loved things; 
he loved the soul of things. I folded about 
the fine gem that was almost too delicate; 
and he made the life spirit that animated me. 


_ AsI look back over our early acquaintance 
itseems wonderful how he made me. I was 
far from being weak-willed; but I was of the 
Peaceful type; he was aggressive. He never 
Saw an evil but he struck at it; nor one out- 
raged but he became a champion. No mat- 
‘er what sect, party, color, grade in society, 
any one had injustice to suffer, L—— was 
Promptly by his. side. Gradually, as I saw 
'smanhood, the aggressive side of the life 
fautiful began to open before me. There 
was something in heroism besides ancient 
ght errantry, It could and should be 
rverywhere a living fact. He was my noble 
night, my pure-souled living poem. What 

‘delight to be loved by such a soul. 
© became brothers. There is no word 
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in English to quite cover such a union. We 
read together; and he with the strong grasp 
of a well-trained intellect led me on through 
the mazes of world literature. He taught 
me to love the clear cool spring of Homer’s 
verse, the sincerity of Scott and the keen 
analysis of Tennyson. We walked together 
in the soft evening hours, and only lived, 
rejoiced, felt the joy of honest living. In 
science [ was the better trained; he the wider 
informed. But the most influential trait of 
his character wasits moral power. He said 
he was weak, only for having some oneto 
help. I believe he did not have much faith 
in any other sort of manliness or purity than 
the helping sort. I am strong, said he, only 
because I could not endure to see you evil. 


He was ambitious after a manner that is 
almost lostin this age of purchase money. He 
liked to be appreciated, esteemed, honored; 
but only for what he really was; and he never 
hesitated to toss empty honors aside. 
Honor, he said, inherent honor, real nobility 
of spirit, is all there is worth struggling for, 
So you see it is not wonderful that he could 
prefer another to himself. It is delicious, 
he urged, to be able to live outside of one’s 
self; to live warmly, truly, bravely in and 
for others. So it came about that he was 
always advancing my interests; and really he 
cared more to have me, than himself, in 
honor and profit. Did it wake up a return 
spirit of thesame sort inme? Slowly it did. 
I was not by birthso full of fine enthusiasm; 
but gradually I began to love L , love 
with a great power, a strong, steady, joyous 
intense peace, I could live also for him. 


No sham had any power over my friend; 
but also he was very little influenced by au- 
thority. Butif any one had proved himself 
a masterin any department he was at once 
listened to, and heeded as fully warranted to 
give advice. His word was a power with 
L Of course he was a free-thinker in 
politics and religion. The mere agnostic 
he could nottolerate. Why, said he, often, 
one cannot but know the beautiful and good. 
It is notso much knowledge of facts about 
the future that makes a man religious, but 
knowledge of the noble, honorable, loving, 
truthful. These things exist. I have faith 
in them. Whoever lives a cheap, mean life, 
and has no reason for believing in the holy 
and pure, cannot comprehend the idea God. 
To such people the only God is eithera 
great brute ora mere arbitrary despot. They 
try to propitiate him by prayers and ser- 
vices; or even by throwing him as a sop 
the gentle Jesus. He had a most intense 
love for the Galilean Master. 


Our love had grown for years. It had 
never wavered. In its early stages I can 
now see how grand was his patience. But 
he never flinched. He looked me calmly in 
the eye and said, “You can conquer. Yes, 
you havethe stuffin you. You need not be 
a victim of your feebler heredity.” 
the time came imperceptibly when I knew 
hefully trusted mymanhood. ThenlI began 
to walk the earth everywhere with a firm- 
ness and joy never before felt. He was a 
king. I, too, wasI also kingly, and nota 
slave? Truly I did not feel that I was any 
less a master. He pointed atthe few fine 
faces and fine heads among the children 
about. ‘‘Ah!’” he said, ‘‘but what can the 
mothers have been thinking who made such 
heads and faces?” But even of the few finer 
ones the majority are spoiled by association 
and wretched education. Then he would 
say, ‘‘But even one glorious face and superb 
head shows what can be done. What do 
you think the human being of ten thousand 
years hence will be? How glorious in form; 
in beauty; in power!” 


Finally . 
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It was not with me alone that L ’s life 
was beautiful. With his wife there was a 
union that made completer each individual. 
Neither encroach on the other. Marriage 
in such a case is mutual helpfulness. Each 
did what each could do for the common 
good. But with his children L——was ab- 
solutely perfect. Their love was that of 
brothers. It came as near being a passion 
as was permissible. His elder son adored 
him, With arms folded about each other 
they walked the orchards and fields; and 
side by side, working out a common task, 
they made it beautiful with a kiss and fre- 
quent looks of tenderness. Why not? Why 
should our families live so coldly? I think 
most parents never get a throb of joy from 
their children after they are out of child- 
hood. But this thrilling love of L~— and 
his boys lasted always. It was deathless be- 
cause unselfish. Rigid as a director and 
guide to his household in the way of right, 
they saw fully and felt entirely his unself- 
ishness, that he was right and sought only 
their good. The oldest son grew beautiful 
as hegrew older. Every year added to his 
charms. He wasone half ofhisfather. And 


the younger grew each in his own way 
ideally. 


‘*I see no reason,”’ said L——, ‘‘for living 
for stuff, for material.’”’ Yet he was sur. 
rounded by material of the best sort. Trees, 
flowers, fruits, groves, gardens. Everything 
that constitutes the lovely in matter came 
fully into shape under his control and that 
of his family. Home became a combina- 
nation of all that is beautiful, true and good. 
‘‘But this,’’ said L——, ‘‘is what settles it 
for me; to create fine souls about me is my 
only method of making myself satisfactory.” 
There is no possible strong virtue of man- 
hood but in laboring to make others happy 
and true. I have heard others say ‘‘Darling”’ 
to wife or children; but I never heard such 
fullness of love as flowed in that word when 
used by L——, or by his boy of twenty, in 
addressing each other. 


Is such a life so foolish as you dare to 
feel; you who live the conventional method, 
and have conventional love and conven- 
tional restraints? Well, I will not dispute 
with you. You have a power to sneer. 
There is a great deal of sneering in the 
world. What it is worth or good for, is to 
be thought over. Perhaps most cannot 
stand up against it and never will. l, for 
one,am inclined not to discuss; only to give 
you the facts about one who did not care for 
jeers. His only question was what is right. 
‘*He is always ahead of the age’’ said one; 
but then the age is learning to move very 
fast now, and its best characters have hard 
work in keeping far ahead. I remember that 
the best men the world now praises were 
almost without exception at some time 
hated. 

Well, no matter; _L—-—— had the other 
power, that of positive goodness and honor. 
He not only did not care what was the 
opinion of baser men, but he built about 
him a world of his own. Negatively good 
people cannot do this. They only are not 
bad. They abhor vice and hate the vicious. 
That is very different from the heaven-build- 
ers, And1I; I was so happy in his love that 
I could not conceive happiness apart from 
it. Friendship is a virtue of rare richness. 


‘‘O Friendship! equal-poised control! 
© heart, with kindliest motion warm,” 


I may be led to say too much of my friend, 
but it is delightful to weave words with a 


precious thought or a gracious love. And. 


he had such fine word power. His words 
all held so much. ‘‘They are wondrous 
healing things,’ he would say. I do not 
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like to have a person chary of fine words. 
He can make all sore and sad hearts happier 
with wise and gentle words. It is selfish- 
ness alone that cannot say sweet and kind 
things. And so I have learned to believe 
that if one wishes to create for himself a 
great soul he must learn to use words freely 
and beneficently. 

Suddenly he was ill. I had hardly realized 
that death had a partinour friondship. Yes, 
I knew we were moving onward; but I had 
only thought to make sure that each day 
wrought better than the last, Had dying 
really a needful part in our development? 
The message came, ‘‘Please come and see 
me die’’; that was all. There was no lament. 
I was sent for, as often before for a walk, 
or a study of some book. 


Can one die gladly in the course of a life 
beautiful? I could see that one might die 
gladly who had run out all that life offered 
and was left a bankrupt in chances and 
hopes. But how about one who has used 
life profitably and is rich in mind and sur- 
rounded with treasures all usable? Is it 
possible to rob death of its miseries, and 
make it actually to be a part of natural de- 
velopment? For a moment my soul was 
very sick. Would the sun and moon ever 
shine again as they had shone for us two? 
Could I endure to walk without him? I 
looked up to the hill sides where we had 
our chosen retreats, and where, when our 
duties allowed, we had read together, and 
built character, and discussed the puzzles 
of life. There shone the brook we loved. 
Then came those lines to me: 

‘*How changed from when it ran 
Through lands where not a leaf was dumb; 
But all the lavish hills did hum 

The murmur of a happy Pan; 
Where each, bv turns, was guide to each; 
And fancy light from fancy caught, 


And thought leaped out to wed with thought, 
Ere thought could wed itself with speech.’’ 


But quick steps soon brought me to his 
side. They were there who had loved him, 
—and were his; and I only was added to the 
number. When I entered the room the 
great glad look on his face deepened into a 
mellowness like sunset. He looked up at 
me and said: ‘‘Now that life has given me 
all this, what more could it give me? What 
more can I think of to work for? There is 
nothing beyond unselfish, honorable love. 
For this reasonI was born; and I have not 
failed.’”” Then a look of affection beyond 
words came to his face as he looked from 
one to another; and soon he added, ‘‘Death 
has no purpose to separate us. Only by its 
means can we go forward. I am folded in 
love and peace. I believe in the Divine 
meaning of Life and of Death.’’ Then he 
closed his eyes for a time in a sort of 
ecstasy, while his oldest son kissed his 
hand. As for mel wept only for joy, Could 
Infinite Good-will devise for me a nobler 
gift? Howrich life was. I should not lose 
him; he was in my heart, yes, in every fiber 
of my being. He had taught me, led me, 
‘won me; and our beings were unified. We 
should not walk together as we had walked, 
but would we be separated? It was impos- 
sible. Once more he opened his eyes and 
said, ‘‘Now I amcontent, I can think of 
nothing to ask for. Love one another as 
you have loved me, and I have loved you.”’ 
Instantly—-and I am ashamed to say, for the 
first time—-flashed into my mind the mean- 
ing of Jesus, the spirit of the Master, the 
keynote of Christianity. For a moment I 
was so overwhelmed that I lost note of 
where I was, Could it be possible that this 
was what the beautiful Christ meant? Had 
we all lost sight of it, and gone over to 
heathenish emotions? When I had recov. 
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ered myself, his eyes were fixed on mine 
with indescribable tenderness, while his 
hand carried to mine a last gift of bene- 
diction. One more look about the circle, 
one more kiss from his boy whose head 
touched his breast, and his breath ceased. 
No, I cannot think of him without a 
moistened eye. But I look on that friend- 
ship as you look ona diamond. It does not 
wear Out; it does not grow dull; it is always 
the same costliest of gems. AndItell you 
what little of it I can put in words, because 
the world is so full of cowardice about 
death; and because we go toward death in 
so beggarly a fashion. We do not reap 
what life sows for us. There is a determi- 
nation to content ourselves with shams, and 
pretences, and sensualities; and so we die 
in a beggarly way. My friend died as a 


man should die. 
a 


The Summer School of Theology at 
Cleveland, QO. 


BY FRANKLIN P. REINHOLD. 


The first Summer School of Theology held 
in this country has just closed a ten days’ 
session at Cleveland, O. The school was 
arranged for and superintended by Presi- 
dent Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University, the sessions being heldin 
the chapel of the Adelbert College building. 
There were in attendance upon the school 
representatives from thirteen states,—Rut- 
Jand,Vt.,and Denver,Col.,being the extreme 
points east and west,—besides several from 
Canada, representing nearly as many of the 
leading religious denominations, 

The general theme of study was ‘‘The 
Revelation of God.’’ The courses given 
embraced thirty-nine lectures by fourteen 
different lecturers. The Faculty of the 
Schoolconsisted of some ofthe leading the- 
ologians, professors and pulpit orators of 
our day, representing greatly divergent 
schools of thought. 

The Rev, A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Princi- 
pal of Mansfield College, Oxford, England, 
gave eight lectures on ‘‘God in Natural and 
Revealed Religion,’’ and one on ‘‘Oxford 
Movements.’’ Dre. Fairbairn is today one 
of the recognized leaders of the world’s 
thought. He is a man of commanding 
ability, a thorough scholar, a close reasoner, 
an independent thinker and an eloquent 
speaker, Besides his great ability as a 
scholar, athinker anda speaker, he has a 
most gracious personality which you have 
but to touch in order to love. His power 
asa lecturer and teacher was evidenced by 
the large, attentive and scholarly audiences 
which greeted him on every occasion. In 
the treatment of such questions as ‘‘Agnos- 
ticism,” ‘*‘Pantheism,”’ ‘“‘Pessimism,”’’ he was 
not only clear and philosophical, he was 
conclusive and convincing. He was simply 
overwhelming in his defense of orthodox be- 
lief, 

One of the foremost of the younger advo- 
cates of the ‘‘higher criticism” in this coun- 
try is Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., who de- 
livered six lectures on ‘‘Biblical Literature.’’ 
The ground taken by Dr. Bacon was de- 
cidedly advanced, and although all could 
not subscribe to his teachings, yet all were 
impressed with the eminent scholarship and 
with the honesty which characterized his 
lectures. 

The Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., who 
discussed in three lectures ‘‘Three Psycho- 
logical Problems in Religious Belief,” is one 

of the editors of ‘*‘The Outlook.” His lec- 
tures were valued for their vitality of mat- 


ter and manner. 
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‘‘Apostolic Christianity” at the hands of 
Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., Profeg 
sor in Union Seminary, received in five Jec. 
tures suggestive and instructive treatment 
Dr. McGiffert possesses a freshness of 
thought and a literary charm which make 
him a strong and effective lecturer, 

A man who is recognized as one of the 
ablest,if not 7ke ablest, thinkers in the Bap. 
tist Church today is the Rev. A. H. Strone 
D. D., President of Rochester Theologica} 
Seminary. Dr. Strong’s five lectures op 
‘‘Ethical Monism” and related subjects were 
among the most valuable given. They were 
marked by a vigor of thought and an ele. 
gance of stvle which place him in the fron 
rank of theological circles in this country. 

Probably the most popular course of lec. 
tures of the school was that delivered } 
the Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D.,of the Ol 
South Church, Boston. Dr. Gordon is , 
man of deep spiritual power, a writer of 
great intellectual strength having a forcible, 
comprehensive style, and a pulpit orator of 
eminent ability. His lectures evidenced him 
to be a close student of present-day thought 
and its tendencies. To hear him was to 
have one’s faith in the divinity of Christ ip. 
creased and to have one’s view of its scope 
and bearing broadened, 

One of the features of the school, 
and one which characterized the school in 
a way almost providential, was the unity of 
spirit which prevailed—a unity in doctrinal 
discussions amid all the diversities of sub- 
ject and of treatment. The supremacy of 
Christ, his office and work as essential to 
the regenerating and the revivifying of life 
and thought; the entire harmony between 
faith and reason,—-these were the ideas to- 
wards which all other ideas were made to 
converge, and which inspired to a nobler 
and ennobling living. The universal verdict 
is that in every respect the school was a 
marked success, and it is safe to say that 
the school was but the innovation of what 
will prove to be a deepening, broadening, 
and at the same time unifying movement in 
educational work and workers. 

——__—_—> -¢ 


Rabbis in Conference. 


Annual Meeting of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, at Rochester N. Y: 


At Thursday morning’s_ session, Dr. 
Hecht, as treasurer, submitted his report for 
the year. It was in effect as follows: Num- 
ber of members July 1, 1894, 124; new mem. 
bers enrolled during the year, 12; resigned, 
1; died, 1; July 1, 1895, number of members 
enrolled, 134; disbursements, $228.76; 
balance on hand, $866.95. On the ist of July 
of this year the amount outstanding is in 
the aggregate about $550 as against $1.070 4 
year ago. After its reading Dr, Hecht re- 
commended the establishment of a fund for 
superannuated ministers by the setting aside 
of a portion of the capital. This sum is to 
be raised by the crediting of one-half of the 
membership dues to that end, and the fund 
is to be judiciously invested. 

Friday’s morning session brought forth 
the report of the Committee on Missionary 
Work among the Jews. It recommended: 

First: A careful consideration of the advisability of ¢m- 
ploying a general secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
gather statistics; to ascertain the religious needs of the 
various communities of this country, and endeavor to sup- 
ply them from the most available center; to stimulate an 
assist in the organization of Sabbath schools and religious 


societies; to arouse interest in slumbering communities by 
means of public meetings addressed by earnest speakers 


and workers; to attend to the publications of the confer- 


28% and to distribute literature where it can do the most 
good, 
Second: The publication of a volume annually, which 
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will serve as Muster prediger and encourage better work in 
the pulpit, which will be of inestimable value to the 
smaller communities that cannot support a rabbi, and 
which will also serve to acquaint the people of this coun. 
try with the contents and claims of modern Judaism. Ser- 
mons especially adapted to that purpose can be distributed 
as tracts at a nominal price. The cost of the book would 
be slight, particularly if the rabbi whose sermon was ac- 
cepted would contribute $5 in return for which he would 
receive 200 stitched copies of his sermon for private distri- 
bution. 

The report was referred to the incoming 
executive board. 

The committee which had been appointed 
to decide on the reception of proselytes then 


reported as follows: 


Your committee appointed to frame a formula for the 
reception of proselytes beg leave to submit the following 
for your consideration: : 

The applicant shall make reply to the following formal 
inquiries: 

«7, Is it your earnest and sincere wish to become a 
member of the Jewish faith? 

‘2, Do you choose to take this step of your own free 
will and accord? 

3, What are the principles of Judaisin? 

«<4, Do you believe in these principles? 

«¢, Do you adopt these as your creed? 

“6, Do you intend with all your heart and soul and 
might to follow the high moral and religious aims which 
they teach? : 

‘7 Ts it your earnest intention and devout purpose to 
live as a Jew (Jewess) and to observe the sacred ordinances 
of the Jewish religion? 

“8. Have you been forced to make this declaration or 
unduly persuaded? 

‘. Inow ask you to make solemn profession of all 
this before God and in the hearing of those who are here 
assembled. (Here follows profession of faith.) 

“190, Do you give~your solemn promise to me asa 
rabbi, in the hearing of these witnesses, three rabbis, that 
you will remain steadfast in your duties as a Jew (Jewess), 
so help you God?” 

The declaration of the acceptance of the Jewish faith is 
as follows: 

1. I believe with a sincere and a steadfast faith that 
there is a God, who is one and only one, the Creator, Pre- 
server and Ruler of the world. 

2. Ibelieve with a sincere and steadfast faith that man 
is created in the image of God, innocent and pure, en- 
dowed with reason, conscience and free-will, and capable 
of triumphing over sin and developing to perfection. 

3. [believe with a sincere and steadfast faith that the 
soul of man is immortal], and righteousness brings reward, 
while wickedness brings punishment. 

Unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth kindness, for Thou wilt 
recompense every one according to his deeds. 

4. I believe with a sincere and steadfast faith in the 
common fatherhood of God and common brotherhood 
of men. To make this rea] is the real, isthe great aim 
and hope and mission of Israel. 

And God will be king over all the earth that day. God 
will be One and His name One. 


It was decided to refer this report, together 
with the confession of faith which is at- 
tached, to the consideration of the next con- 
ference. It was felt by the convention that 
With reference to the creed especially, as it 
would be an authoritative expression,that it 
should receive the most careful attention of 
the conference and ought not to be passed 
on in the hurry of theclosing up of the 
business of the conference. In connection 
with the motion, therefore, it was decided 
to have copies of the report printed and 
placed in the hands of every member of the 
conference, for their careful consideration. 

The main business at the final session on 
Saturday night was the disposition of the 
report of the Committee on Post-biblical 
Literature. Dr. Wise, in his message, had 
recommended that the conference outline 
the attitude of Reform Judaism on its post- 
Biblical literature and the first report of the 
committee, consisting of Drs. Schlesinger, 
Hirsch and Gutman, after a lively discus- 
sion, had been referred back. The amended 
report read as follows: 

Your committee to whom that part of the president’s 
message was referred which reads: ‘‘What is our relation 
in all religious matters to our own post-Biblical, our patris- 


tic literature, including the Talmud, casuists, responses 
and commentaries,’’ begs leave to report that, from the 


standpoint of Reform Judaism, the whole post-Biblical and 
patristic literature, including the Talmud, casuists, re- 
sponses and commentaries, is and can be considered as 
hothing more or less than ‘‘religious literature,’’ As such 
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it is of inestimable value. It is the treasure-house, in 
which the successive ages deposited their conceptions of 
the great and fundamental principles of Judaism, and their 
contributions to the never-ceasing endeavor to elucidate 
the same, Consciously or unconsciously every age has 
added a wing to this great treasure-house, and the archi- 
tecture and construction of each wing bears the indelible 
marks of the peculiar characteristics of the time in which 
it was erected. Our age is engaged in the same task, We, 
too, have to contribute to the enlargement of this treasure- 
house; but we have to do it in our own way, as the spirit of 
our time directs, without any slavish imitation of the past. 

To have awakened the consciousness of this historic 
fact, is the great merit of Reform Judaism; and the more 
this consciousness grows upon our mind, the more the con- 
ditions and environments of our modern life force it upon 
us, the more persistently we have to assert: that our rela- 
tions in all religious matters are in no way authoritatively 


and finally determined by any portion of our religious 
literature. 


After a considerable discussion in which 
most of the leaders of both the conservative 
and radical wings of reformed Judaism 
took part, the report was adopted after an 
amendment had been made by substituting 
for the word ‘‘religious’’ in the last portion 
of the resolution, the word ‘‘post-Biblical,” 

This finished the principal business of the 
Conference. The Committee on Nominations 
reported the following officers, which were 
declared unanimously elected: President, 
Dr. Isaac M. Wise, vice-president, Dr. G. 
Gottheil; treasurer, Dr. S. Hecht, corres- 
ponding secretary, Dr. David Philipson; 
recording secretary, Rabbi Charles S. Levi; 
executive board, Doctors M. Mielziner, I. L. 
Leucht, E. G. Hirsch, K. Kohler, Max 
Landsberg and H. Veld; trustees for the 
superannuated fund, Dr. I. S. Wise, Dr. 
David Philipson and Rabbi Charles S. 
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Che Word of the Spirit, 


“Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
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MOSES AND JESUS. 


Or Reform Judaism and Unitarianism. 


slrength : 


A DISCOURSE BY EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


The opinion is far spread, that Reform 
Judaism is, as in its theology so in its am- 
bitions, only a weak, because unmanly, at- 
tempt at imitating Unitarianism. Naturally 
this insistence is heard most frequently in 
the camp of our orthodox and conservative 
brethren. For years they have continued 
to sound one note: that the main motive of 
reform in Judaism was the conscious inten- 
tion of drawing nearer, even at the loss of 
character, to Christianity. But even among 
members of Jewish Reform congregations, 
especially among those who, like the major- 
ity, have never given serious thought to 
their officially avowed principles, the opin- 
ion is by no means rare that Reform Juda- 
ism, especially if of the radical type, is vir- 
tually only a second edition of Unitarian- 
ism, 


Among the Unitarians themselves, this 
pleasant conceit possesses many a mind, 
and fills with joy many a heart—for is not 
Unitarianism, notwithstanding its opposi- 
tion to the trinitarian doctrines, a great ad- 
vance beyond the position within the reach 
and the tenure of Judaism? -Certainly, so 
runs the argumented confidence, the New 
Testament represents a religious breadth of 
which the narrow Judaism, however much 
transformed, may never boast. Judaism is 
exclusive—Judaism is tribal—it is clannish: 
Is this not the firm conviction that every 
Christian, whatever his liberal tendencies 
may be, will time and again iterate and em- 
phasize? 

eres is the step-child of the theologi- 
cal schools, India and her religion are 
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studied today with open eyes. Moham- 
medanism, even, finds students willing to 
learn of the true tenets of the followers of 
the prophet. But Judaism?—JIts treatment 
recalls the old but telling anecdote about 
the french abbe, who, purposing to write 
the account of a famous siege, had sent for 
the material whereon to base his history, 
but, some delay occuring in the transmission 
of the documents, had grown impatient to 
wait longer, Proceeding to finish his story 
he published it. But the materials finally 
came to his hand, and he discovered that by 
the light of these sources much of his de- 
scription appeared to be trestled, not on 
sturdy fact, but on swaying fancy. Shrug- 
ging his shoulders he broke forth in the 
phrase subsequently numbered among the 
‘‘winged sayings”: Mon siege est fait. ‘*My 
siege is written—no matter what the docu- 
ments may suggest—my book is completed— 
I shall not change a line in it.” In regard 
to Judaism, /e siege est fait,—‘‘The siege is 
completed.’’ For hundreds of years men 
have been taught in the theological semin- 
aries that Judaism is preliminary—a weak 
preparation for the stronger light of Chris- 
tianity—the ‘‘law”’ to impress upon men all 
the more deeply the necessity of redeeming 
love, Judaism, tethered by the law, is stinted 
growth—Christianity is the fulfillment, the 
broader sympathy and the wider humanity, 
And this view, Liberal and I)liberal, Calvin- 
ist and Unitarian, have cherished as the 
fondest conviction of their heart. Jew con- 
notes one puffed up with pride; Judaism is 
an exchangeable term with clanishness and 
tribal arrogance, stubbornness of heart, 
hatred of non. Judaic mankind. 


Under the influence of this confidence, 
even our Unitarian friends have lost the ca- 
pacity of understanding the motive and the 
object of the Jewish reform movement, It 
is not due to Christianity that Judaism grew 
impatient ofits confinement. The impulse 
of the Jewish spirit itself laid breaches into 
the spiritual ghetto walls that had cur- 
rounded for ten centuries Judaism and 
dammed and dyked back the prophetic spirit 
of its passion for an all encompassing hu- 
manity. Christianity had confined Judaism; 
Judaism had brought about its own emanci- 
pation. Christian thought of whatever doc. 
trinal seasoning—Catholic, Calvinistic or 
Unitarian—had struck not one single note 
in the call sounding within the camp of 
Israel to break the shackles, Of the old 
Isaiahanic spirit was conceived the impatient 
cry for larger liberty and broader life, It 
was the quickening of Jeremiah’s vision that 
would no longer be satisfied with the ‘‘temple 
of Yahweh,” the Ark and its broken con- 
tents—but demanded a rise to loftier moun- 
tain tops to measure the clearer horizon, 
rimming laughing plains, threaded by the 
silver lines of limpid waters, truth and right- 
eousness and duty. It was the genius of 
Jewish history—that history so marvellous, 
that it defies for its explanation all the 
formule of the schools—that beckoned to 
the watch-tower the great men who fifty 
years ago heralded the new dawn of a 
deeper appreciation of Judaism and its mis- 
sion, 


True it is, our sympathies bring us into 
closest touch with the leaders in the Unitar- 
iancamp. For, to a certain extent our pos- 
ition within Judaism is similar to that held 
by them in the larger family of Christianity. 
We protest and so do they. We protest 
against Medizvalism in ceremony and in 
form—in temper and attitude within the 
synagogue. They protest against Mediz- 
valism in doctrine and dogma within the 
church. They stand at the left of their line 
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—we occupy the same relative position in 
our field. Weare thus brought nearest to 
each other. There is but a small gap, not 
large enough to interfere with the hands that 
would stretch across and grasp another’s in 
fraternal love and mutual confidence. 

But if our movement were merely a pro- 
test, I should doubt its legitimacy. Alas it 
is too true that for many the protest seems 
to be the essential. The history of our 
movement at least strengthens the suspic- 
ion. As long as within the camp of Judaism 
the call was for protesting voices—-as long 
as there was active work to be done in the 
tearing down of the walls and bastions, 
many hearts were aflame with zeal and many 
a soul was winged with enthusiasm. The 
early days of the struggle were free from the 
least tinge and taint of the indifference that 
now has settled down upon reform congre- 
gations, no matter what their pretensions 
may be, the world over. This indifference 
betokens either lassitude, or itis the child of 
a total misapprehension of the aim and the 
method of our Reformation. 

Pioneer work always consists at first in 
destruction. The giants of the mountains 
must be laid low—the course of the rivers 
has to be regulated—swamps have to be de- 
feated and to be drained—clearings have to 
be cut with the bold and undaunted ax—but 
if there the undertaking were to come toa 
halt, if no cities were to rise where the 
wilderness once held high and undisputed 
reign, the pioneer’s fame in history would 
merely light up the end of an age, never tlic 
beginning of anewcycle. Had Keform ] .«a- 
ism been exclusively protest or the negation 
of what others affirmed, its glory would in- 
deed be evanescent—there would be no cause 
for rejoicing over its boldness. Old castles 
not in ruins are at least habitable, how- 
ever uncomfortable their rooms may be, and 
however great the lack of modern con- 
veniences. But a castle laid in ruins is 
worse than useless. It may perhaps fill 
with strange emotion the heart of a romantic 
dreamer, but for men engaged in active life, 
the ruined chateau on the hilltopis alwaysan 
irritation. Old Judaism undisturbed, afforded 
shelter to many a storm-tossed soul; Juda- 
ism in ruins invites the free play of the 
winds that taunt, and the tides that trouble. 

The pioneers destroyed that they might 
build up. Those of us who have fetichized 
reform as a destroyer, are strangers even in 
the pronaos, the vestibule of the temple of 
true enthusiasm for reform. 

And so for the Unitarians, the negative 
intention cannot be held to bethe final. If 
Unitarianism culminates in the protest 
against trinitarianism, its work is of ques- 
tionable value. The accident then that 
both, we and they, are protestants, does not 
constitute warrant for the prevailing opinion 
that, fundamentally, Reform Judaism is but 
a second edition of Unitarianism. In fact, 
theologies do not mark the differences be- 
tween religious systems, as little as they 
token the similarities and the concordances 
of religious aspirations, The Unitarians 
emphasize the idea of one God—so do we. 
And still, their one God may value the same 
as our one God—their one God may be sym. 
bol of ideas totally different from those that 
are connoted by our old-time historic 
formula, the Sh’ma’ Yisrael. 

The focal point of religious thought is not 
God, but man. The doctrines about God 
are not distinguishing demarcations di- 
viding off one religious system from another. 
Our old Judaism always understood this. 
When Maimonides insisted that the Jewish 
God-idea excluded the notion of the cor- 
poreality of the Godhead, one of his oppo- 
nents at once arose to protest that better 
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men than his antagonist had held to thecor- 
poreality of the Godhead, and had as much 
title to recognition in Judaism as he claimed 
to have. 

Some phases of Jewish thought create, in- 
deed, the strongest presumption that Juda- 
ism does not pivot on unity ortrinity. The 
Godhead might be intellectually repre- 
sented as embracing even more than three 
manifestations or personalities, The ad- 
herents of the cabala conceive of the God. 
head under at least ten manifestations. 
They are Jewish for all this. 

I merely adduce this to prove once more 
that those who constantly urge the meta- 
physical unity of God as the distinguishing 
mark of Judaism, mistake the spirit of Juda- 
ism itself, Judaism has no creed. It has 
never presumed to formulate the views 
about the highest. It is the privilege of 
every Jew--I might say it is his duty—-to think 
out his own theology. Whether to conceive 
of the Godhead as one Absolute or as one 
of many relations, as personal or as dynamic 
—this is his duty to settle and to define. 
None has the right to say to the other: 
‘‘Know ye God as I know Him.”’ Each one 
must know his own God, 

But the characteristic element in Jewish 
monotheism, does not lie in the speculations 
about God and the doctrine about his per- 
sonality—not in the definition of his being; 
but in this,—and this cannot be repeated 
too often: The Jewish God-idea rests upon 
and emphasizes a certain well-defined con- 
ception of man. God includes the highest 
conception for duty; Jewish anthropology 
sounds the message that man’s life is for 
duty, and that whatever betides him in life, 
under providence, is occasion for him to dis- 
charge his duty. In other words, Judaism 
is not a system of theology, but it is the 
grand emphasis of the ethics, resulting from 
the thought that man is God.-like. 

When we now remember this and from 
this view-point look out upon the different 
systems of religion, we shall find that Juda- 
ism is characteristically different in its 
ethics from all other systems of religion, 
and that the often urged similarity or iden- 
tity of Unitarianism and Reform Judaism, is 
absolutely untenable. 

I need not repeat that I am convinced that 
neither of Moses nor of Jesus have we au- 
thentic biographies. Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy and Numbers are 
works written at periods when Moses had 
long since been laid to sleepin the dust. 
Of the historic Moses scarce a single sug- 
gestion has come down to the age when our 
present Pentateuch assumed its final form. 
And so about Jesus. Biblical criticism 
within the last fifty years has established 
this fact also about the prophet of Nazareth 
—we have of him no biography. We have 
no account of his life written by contempora- 
ries—by the men who met him in daily in- 
tercourse. The words ascribed to him— 
beautiful as they are—carry no warrant that 
their authorship must be traced to him. 
One acquainted with the Jewish literature of 
that period knows that many of the sayings 
of Jesus are but repetitions of the current 
wisdom dropping like pearls from the lips of 
all the teachers in Israelat that time. There 
is scarce a single saying of Jesus but has its 
analogy in the doctrines of the Jewish 
academies of that time, 

The golden rule, for instance, was taught 
by Hillel before Jesus lived—was inculcated 
in the book of Tobit, at least two hundred 
years older than Hillel, Itis found in the 
writings of the Greeks.—Confucius laid it 
down in another part of the world. But if 
we go to the root of the matter so far as the 

civilization of the Semites is concerned, we 
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findit in the Old Testament, for ‘‘ILove thy 
neighbor as thyself” isas pithy a formula 
its principles as ever was devised. 

Noris this the only instance that coulq 
be adduced in proof of my contention that 
nota single thought put into the mouth of 
Jesus is necessarily original with him. 
Students—critical students of the New 
Testament ought to have no difficulty to 
convince themselves of this. But this must 
be stated, while Biblical criticism as far ag 
it applies to the Old Testament is turned 
into ready change in the currency of religi- 
ous thought today, even Unitarian pulpits 
are very careful not to utilize its methods 
and results when the Gospels are under dis. 
cussion. 

The Old Testament is held up to ridicule 
—it is said to be the work ofa barbarian 
people. Moses is riddled by their arrows 
mere shreds of his words are preserved, and 
the value of what may be credited to him js 
even questioned. But on the other hand, 
without any further discussion it is as. 
sumed that the sermon on the mount, as we 
have it, is original with the Prophet of 
Nazareth, and that its morality is, of course, 
broader and truer than that which found 
voice in the books of the Old Testament. 

Granted now, for argument’s sake, that 
the so-called Old Testament, from the mora] 
point of view, presents a more primitive 
phase of development, still one may not 
therefrom infer, nor is this trick defensible, 
that the New Testament for this reason 
marks a higher water tide of moral energy 
and of moral sympathy than does Judaism. 

For this is another mistake remarkable by 
its frequency. The Old Testament and 
Judaism are made exchangeable terms in the 
equation. Judaism is not the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament isnot Judaism. Judaism 
is not the Talmud after the Old Testament. 
Judaism is not the later medieval codes or 
the medieval philosophical ‘systems— 
Judaism is all this and still more. By the 
Old Testament you can never measure the 
spirit of Judaism; between the Old Testa. 
ment and the New there is no gap of silence 
of four hundred years, asso many would 
haveit. During those four centuries much 
of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha and 
the Apocalyptic literature was composed, 
and asin the third division of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, in the so-called wisdom books, 
the universal spirit of Judaism finds ring- 
ing expression—an expression free from all 
nationalism, from all tribalism—so in the 
apocryphal and in the apocalyptic writings 
before the New Testament the genius of 
Judaism unfolds its universal sympathies. 
The universal Judaism was born long before 
the universal Christianity had voice or 
preacher. 

The New Testament does not occupy 4a 
higher level than does the literature of con- 
temporaneous Judaism—for what is the 
New Testament but bone of our bone, flesh 
of our flesh? The New Testament gospels 
are Midrashim, this and nothing more— 
nothing less. AJewcan at once detect— 
i, e., the Jew who is acquainted with rabbin- 
cal literature—similarity in phraseology— 
identity in method, and also concordance 
and harmony in doctrine and in tenets. 

Let us then grant that the picture of 
Moses and the picture of Jesus as we have 
them, are artistic creations, No artist. 
creates a figure without incorporating into’ 
his child his own fundamental ideas. A® 
artistis distinguished from the mere artisan 
by just this facility of expressing ideals, 10 
marble or on canvas. An artisan produces 
without thought—he imitates. The true 
artist is always a creator, he utilizes stone OF 
bronze, canvas orcolor, for the purpose 9 
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bodying forth an idea quick and quickening 
within him, The question in criticising an 
artist’s work is not, how near it approaches 
reality—whether there is historic warrant 
for the presentation that the artist has 
chosen togive us. Hamlet, forall I know, 
may never have stalked the castle’s rampart 
‘nanuncanny night. Hisname may not be 
found in the annals giving an account of the 
royal dynasties of Denmark. Richard the 
Third as given us by Shakespeare isin all 
likelihood not the intriguerthat once dis- 
turbed by his ambition the peace of Eng- 
land. Whatofthis? Shakespeare creates 
Hamlet. Time may not know him, but 
eternity is his cradle. And because eternity 
is his native home, as long as time shall 
spin its thread,— until eternity shall toll 
out its own end, Hamlet will be more than 
a prince that once stood near athrone and 
then was mingled again with the dust of the 
grave; he will be an outward symbol of an 
‘inward struggle that rages even now in 
every human heart. 

And so, in approaching Moses and Jesus, 
the issue is not ‘‘Did they ever live? Did 
they ever speak what is reported of them?”’ 
But what do they token? What had the 
artists thatcreated them, in mind? What 
was their conscious or their unconscious 
intention in so writing down the deeds, the 
inspirations, the aspirations, the teachings, 
the loves, the aversions and the sympathies 
ofthese men? Mosesis a well-knit charac- 
ter, and sois Jesus, as produced by the ar- 
tist. 

Moses, whosoever is conversant with his 
Biblical biography knows this at once, is a 
man of action. I have read this morning 
one incident in his career. He is brought 
face to face with injustice—he sees a weaker 
man succumbing under the blows of a 
stronger. Helooks hither and thither, and 
he sees that there is no man—our rabbinical 
commentators on this verse have caught the 
spirit of the situation—he looks hither and 
thither, and he sees that there is no man-—- 
he, therefore, must be the man for the occa- 
sion—no other man was there to help the 
weak, and so he raises his staff and strikes 
down the oppressor even unto death. 

This opening scene is the keynote to the 
endless melody spiritual that the artist in- 
tended to set to song in creating Moses. In 
him we have the bodiment of the principles 
of morality that is aggressive. It does not 
apex in submission to wrong, but in resist- 
ance to wrong—not patience under wrong, 
but passion under wrong—not individualism, 
which says, What are the wrongs done to 
Others forme? Each must bear his own 
burdens resignedly. No,‘‘there was no man.” 
To be a man means to be a helper to others 
at the risk of contest-—yea at the infliction 
of the supreme penalty. One man no man— 
each man the other man’s keeper and aven- 
ger. Moses is not sweet—he is not attrac- 
tive. There is very little in his career for 
the old or the new woman to sigh over, to 
Shed tears over. He is not of the ‘goody, 
goody” kind of the Sunday-school literature, 
but he is a man—he is a man well-knit—his 
frame is humanly constructed—he can be- 
come indignant; he can strike—he will 
Strike—he loses his patience. Yea, till the 
very last of his career in the supreme hour 
of his trial, when,contrary to even God’s in- 
Junction, he strikes the rock—there is man- 
liness in him—the true type of active manlli- 
ness. And this manliness Jewish giants 
Created—for this manliness is the highest 
type of Jewish morality—is the fundamental 
tone in the doctrine of Jewish ethics. Not to 

€ resigned, but to resist—not to dream, but 
© do—not to be patient, but to be passion- 
ate—not to stay the hand, but to lift the 
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hand, isitscardinal precept. For suchis the 
character of Jewish ethics. 

The God of the Jews works. He is a la- 
boring God—a God who even needs rest, 
after the week of his labor is ended. ‘‘An- 
thropomorphism,”’ say many—‘‘this is a 
man God!”’ And Mr. Ingersoll plays this 
trump on every occasion to the great delight 
of the gallery. Butin this God shines the 
reflection of the Jewish spirit showing what 
the ambitions and the ideals of the Jewish 
minds always have been, what the funda- 
mental precepts of Judaism today are. 

As I said before, each one of us has the 
right to formulate and to represent to him- 
self his own God; but the God of Genesis, 
the God of the Pentateuch, the God of 
Moses, stands a symbol of active righteous- 
ness, not of passive submission. 

And now let us goto Jesus. I need not 
assure you thatin this house that name can 
only be spoken with reverence, and has ever 
so been spoken. I need not tell you that we 
claim himto bethe son of Israel. Being 
such, he did not rise higher than did those 
that were contemporary with him. If his 
death marks him a martyr, he had before and 
after a millioned company of fellow sufferers 
who like unto him were Jews, Before him 
many were affixed to the cross because the 
Same enthusiasm that possessed his heart 
filled also theirs—because they thought 
themselves to have been destined to lead to 
liberty their nation, and thus to be the mes- 
siahs of Israel. Every pretender to messianic 
dignity in those days the Romans nailed to 
the cross, tortured to death, scourged into 
shame, crowned with a wreath of thorns, the 
emblems of ignominy, and sent to the un- 
known grave of the culprit, the rebel against 
the constituted authorities of the land, 

If Jesus opposes Phariseean and Saddu- 
ceean arrogance, heis by no means the first 
to speak the word of censure, nor was he the 
last to lash both the aristocracy of learning, 
the Pharisees, and that of birth, the Saddu- 
cees, at that time dividing the Jewish com. 
munity. Before him men had pointed the 
finger of contempt at the false Pharisees, be- 
fore him men had run the gauntlet of official 
disfavor by proclaiming against the pre- 
sumption of the Sadducees, the temple 
monopolists of his days. If his sympathies 
were with the common people—if there be 
an undertone of socialism in his doctrine— 
before him and after him there were Jewish 
teachers characterized by the same leanings, 
and burning with the same anxiety for the 
welfare of the unlettered and unmitred peo- 
ple. He is notanexception in Judaism—he 
is the historically most illustrious son of the 
Judaism of his day, in whom flamed the am- 
bitions and the ideals living alsoin the minds 
and in the hearts of the best of his nation. 

Had the Jews even crucified him, then, 
we would have no share in his blood. I have 
often thought that those that today, as 
others have for eighteen hundred years, 
never weary of the threadbare charge, ought 
to-be extremely thankful to the Jews for 
having committed the deed imputed to them. 
If it was necessary that the Messiah should 
die on the cross that we might be saved, 
what would have been the consequences if 
Jesus had not so died? We all should be 
doomed today—none would have _ been 
saved. If he was God, could the Jews help 
the deed? Has God not more power than 
men? Was it not foreordained that he 
should come and die for the sin of others? 
This cry ‘*Christ-killer’’ is, of all, the most 
ignoble, and at the same time the most 
ridiculous. They hanged Brown in Virginia, 
yet is every Virginian or every American 
responsible for Brown’s death? Shares 
he guilt in the blood of this martyr for 
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liberty, for the redemption of human beings? 
What of it if the Jews had crucified him? 
The Jews are not alone in killing prophets. 
To make exceptional in the Jew what is 
normal in humanity, betokens him who does 
so a bigot of the narrowest and the most de- 
plorable order. 

Notina spirit of irreverence, but rather 
in that of greatest reverence, would I then 
speak today of Jesus and contrast his figure, 
as carved by the fancy of its creators to 
body the ideals that lived in them, with 
that of Moses, which is also the work of 
Volkspoesie, as the Germans call it. 

What is the popular conception of Jesus? 
For today, even, the artistic spirit is not 
dead. It lives in the heart and the soul of 
each one of us. There is scarce one of us 
but has his own Jesus, What is the popu- 
lar view of Jesus? Not to refer to the as- 
sumed divinity of his, but to his humanity, 
most of us have the notion that Jesus is a 
man of the sweetest temperament, who will 
suffer rather than resist. He is resigned— 
he never rises to protest or to smite—he in- 
culcates the principle that non-resistance 
marks the better man, while resistance is an 
avowal of a temperament of less finely spun 
ethical fiber than is his who takes the blow 
and invites a second attack—rather than to 
resent the hand that smites the left, offers 
to it also the right cheek. Is this picture 
of the popular fancy true? 

If we take the Gospel account of Jesus, 
does he appear to be so unreal a man as he 
here is pictured? His vocabulary is any- 
thing but of the kind imputed to him, He 
uses strong language when the hour calls 
for its employment. He welcomes Phari- 
sees by the by no means stingless phrase 
‘‘vipers.’’ Have you read his diatribes 
against the hypocrits of -hisage? Could his 
heart not be stirred to indignation? Popu- 
lar fancy makes him a Sunday-school scholar 
of thetraditional kind, Inreality, as painted 
by the Jews who wrote his biography—for 
all the writers of the gospels were Jews—he 
has all the qualities of a Moses. Hecan 
speak the word of censure and disapproval 
when the hour calls for the strong phrase. 
By no means has he always ready the at- 
traction of molasses. ‘There is also vinegar 
in his flask, when, as the surgeon of the soul, 
he knows that caustic appliances are needed 
to counteract the virus of indifference and of 
selfishness. 

How about that supreme scene in his ca- 
reer when he enters the temple? To my 
mind there is scarce another in history so 
rich in its sublime ethical lesson as is the 
hour when Jesus visits the sanctuary and 
finds what should have been a house of 
prayer turnedintoadenofthieves. Doeshe 
then sigh? ~Does he sit down to weep over 
the temple?: Does he allow the thieves— 
the monopolists of those days, that lived on 
the fat of the land, and by the sweat of the 
brow of other men—to enjoy the fruit of their 
rapacity? Not evena verbal protest does 
suffice him in his supreme, in his divine, in- 
dignation, He seizes the scourge. ‘‘Out with 
you from the temple, ye thieves!’’ On their 
backs fall his blows —on the backs of the 
thieves and their agents. He cleanses the 
temple with the lash—he whips them out of 
the house of God. Not the man of patience 
seems he to have been, but even he the man 
of a strong passion, not he the man of sweet 
words, but even he the man of stinging 
censure. 

But in popular fancy, these traits are for- 
gotten; and Unitarianism overlooking the 
record has adopted the popular misconcep- 
tion. Here is the difference between the Ju- 
daism of a Reform congregation and the 
monotheism of Unitarians and others. It 
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cannot be denied that from the theological 
point of view, modern literature has become 
Unitarian, Among our great poets there 
is scarce one but is Unitarian, 7. ¢. mono- 
theist, The doctrine of the depravity of 
man, the necessary miraculous redemption, 
today finds no poetic voice to preach it 
from the larger pulpit of literature. In their 
innermost heart of hearts, men have become 
to-day, theologically speaking, Unitarians or 
Jews. Still, here is the vital difference: The 
morality of the synagogue is aggressive. It 
is built on the principle of active resistance. 
Evil cannot be borne, it must be attacked; 
one’s rights must be worth fighting for. Pity, 
infinite pity for fellowman is not the highest 
accent of humanity, but help, ready willing 
help. Men must live for one another, that 
none need die for the other, 

The false conception of Jesus’s character 
has given rise to systems of ethics, the fun- 
damental tone of which is non-resistance. 
‘* Sweetness and light,’’in other words, are 
believed to be the two poles of religious life. 
With this Judaism is not merely notin sym- 
pathy, itis clearly and uncompromisingly 
antipodal and antagonistic to it. In as 
much as Unitarianism has become the cult 
of ‘‘sweetness and light,’’ Reform Judaism is 
not to be identified with it. 

Unitarianism is suffering from a super- 
abundance of light, for onething. It has 
altogether become intellectual. Its message 
lacks the strong assertive note. It is satur- 
ated with a false optimism; it is about the 
beauty of the world, and the greatness of 
humanity, the chastity of the flowers that 
grow and the scintillations of the stars that 
mount the watch towers of the night, Unita- 
rianism is pitched to the standard of Mat- 
thew Arnold and his school; it revels in cul- 
ture and has a horror ineffable of the Philis- 
tine and his prosy dullness. Intellectual 
man, however, isnot the highest type of man. 
Of course, he ranks mountain high above that 
other class of men who disregard the de- 
mands of the intellect and grovel in the dust 
expecting there to find the gold, Again the 
intellectually reasoning man is a giant com- 
pared to the dwarf who accepts blindly, who 
believes because fathers believed, or mothers 
believed, who believes on the book’s say- 
so. 

Intellectualism is a preparation, it cannot 
betheconsummation, Whenasin Unitarian- 
ism it becomes the latter, it dries up the pas- 
sions, but also enthusiasm. The very su- 
perabundance of intellectualism has caused 
Unitarianism to become weak. It is not a pro- 
pelling influence in this world. It was once 
such; it is no longer today. And in this city, 
at least, the Unitarian churches are suffering 
from what we might call the dry rot, Per- 
haps we have no right tocast stones, I know 
perfectly well that this is the common diff- 
culty of all liberal movements. Liberality 
is very prone to run to excessive intellect- 
uality. 

We, too, have friends that constantly urge 
this pulpit to develop, I should say degen- 
erate, into an academic platform. What they 
want is information-—-light—-no matter on 
what—on the transit of Venus for all I know 
—on the waves and thecurrents of the ocean. 
But conduct, the organization of society, 
the duties of man to man shall not be 
broached, accept in the academic spirit— 
the spirit of intellectual curiosity. This type 
of liberalism is very loud and insistent in 
the synagogue; in Unitarianism it seems 
to me to have triumphed. I have often said 
it, and I may repeat it now—for Unitarians, 
ethical culture must have come like a redemp- 
tion and a revelation. Most of the leaders 
on the ethical culture platform are men that 
once were Unitarian ministers. Why did 
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they not find themselves at home there? 
Liberal Unitarianism has no dogmatic chain 
to bind the hand—no creed leading to trials 
for heresy. Still these men testify that Unita- 
rianism did not satisfy them. Unitarianism 
has emphasized the light and the sweetness 
and forgot the world as it is—the world of 
contention and of controversy, the world of 
arrogant injustice, the world that requires 
the strong army to resist-—the world that 
calls for the hero, not of martyrdom, but 
the hero of energetic work—of energetic at- 
tack; and hence Felix Adler, who in a new 
setting sounds the old prophetic message of 
Judaism, was for these men an apostle of a 
new religion, because of a new duty, and ofa 
new view-point, from which to look at life 
and at men. 

Intellectuality cannot be the bread of life, 
and hence onward must the hungry move 
that he may learn to understand that duty—— 
not mere contemplation, not mere ecstasy, 
not mere admiration of the beauties of the 
world, the wonderful facilities and capacities 
of the human mind—~—is the need today; that 
the world, society, is not perfect, and yearns 
for the redeemer who must mingle with men 
and not dread lest rough feet invade the 
charmed circle of the elect, the enlightened, 
the dispassionate. 

Unitarianism has created new saints. The 
idolatry of Browning, the poet of sensual 
obscurity, and that of Ibsen, the apostle of 
hopeless heredity leading to unarrested de- 
generacy, both out of the reach of the com- 
mon crowd, tell the story. 

On the other hand, every ‘‘ism’”’ is sure 
of a welcome in the Unitarian churches. 
The new woman, the new education—the 
new whatnot—-again temperance—temper- 
ance even to prohibition——anti-tobacconist- 
endeavors have never lacked advocates with- 
in them. But the interest is exceedingly 
moody, spasmodic almost; it is rather a 
speculative curiosity than a virile, rough 
and ready determination to grapple with 
evil. 

Compare with this Unitarian attitude, that 
of our Jewish reform liberalism. We stand 
for action. fewish ethics is the ethics of’ac- 
tivity, not of resignation—is the doctrine 
that wrong must be resisted, as Moses smote 
the Egyptian when no other man was there. 
Jewish ethics is the doctrine that one man 
is brother to every other man—that he who 
has wealth has it not by himself and for him- 
self, but has it in trust for society-- that he 
who has wisdom, hasit not by himself and 
for himself, but has it for and by all others; 
that he who has strength hasit not for him- 
self and by himself, but has it by and for 
all others. 

Mark, too, that intellectual liberalism is 
individualistic. Every thinking man can be 
alone. Isthis not the argument advanced 
by so many? Why join. a congregation? 
Why attend their services? [can think for 
myself. Ifintellectualism were the highest, 
this position would be correct. You can 
think for yourself. If emotionalism were 
the last message of religion, again isolation 
might be justified. One can have emotions 
in solitude, when one is alone, as well as in 
the chapel where thousands sing. What 
does, after all, the pulpit know of your indi- 
vidual needs? It can only generalize. Here 
may be a heart that cries out under distress, 
under temptation and under trial. When 
alone, when the mystery of life comes home 
to it in all of its impressiveness, it may find 
the way to commune with the spirit of the 
All much better than when the formal, be- 
cause general word is spoken from the official 
pulpit of the common synagogue or a public 
church. 

Such intellectual isolation is anti-Jewish 
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—itis un-Jewish. Judaism emphasizes, not 
intellectuality, not individual emotionalism 
or individual meditation, but society. Hence 
the social life is symbolized in the syna. 
gogue, the social need and historical rela. 
tions find verbal representation in the ritua] 
of the synagogue. For one, with all others, 
and for all others and through all others, js 
the fundamental tone of Jewish ethics. 

Ethical Culture societies preach but this 
They are a revelation to the intellectual lib. 
eral of this day, and if they reclaim them 
from their paths that lead to indifference, 
they do a grand work for the liberal cause. 
But for Judaism what message have they 
that Judaism had not beforethem? Judaism 
is thisethics—it is not monotheism alone,but 
it is ethical monotheism. 

And now, Reform Judaism is able, for this 
reason, without compromising a single one 
of its principles, to co-operate with all that 
makes for the broader humanity. In this re. 
gard our synagogue is mof exceptional. A 
liberal congress wiil meet here in a week 
from next Tuesday. It is accidental, of 
course, that for the second time we are the 
host; but in the line of our principles, noth- 
ing is less strange than this circumstance, 
We are both host and active co-operators— 
without hesitancy we may throw our whole 
self into the common labor before these lib. 
eral congresses. Even ethical culture hesj- 
tates—the New York Society of Ethical Cul- 
tureis hostile to the movement—why, I can- 
not understand—-it has perhaps the fear that 
the wind may be taken out of its sail. The 
Ethical Culture Society of this city is luke- 
warm.-—there is but one leader of the Ethical 
Culture Society that will be with us—he will 
speak from the platform here on the opening 
day of the congress. 

Unitarians hesitate—this liberal move. 
ment may perhaps invade their missionary 
field. It isnot under the flag of Unitarian- 
ism. The Universalists have disfellowshiped 
one for becoming the state missionary of the 
liberal congress. It would appear that other’ 
organizations, would-be-liberal, are not look- 
ing with any too great favor on this move- 
ment to unite on a larger practical basis the 
scattered liberal forces of religion. 

We have nothing to fear, for this has been 
our platform. We have nothing to yield, for 
whatever is asked is the heirloom of Juda- 
ism for four thousand years. The name, you 
say: Intheend, our distinctive name will 
pass as soon as the world will recognize that 
Judaism and humanity are not antithetical. 
But as long as the Christian church teaches 
this doctrine—as long as even liberal Unt- 
tarians are convinced that Judaism of its 
own spirit could never appreciate humanity 
—that what of humanity we preach we pur- 
loin from Unitarianism—as long as Ethical 
Culture insists that the Jew must cease to bea 
Jew, in order that he may become a member 
of humanity—as long as it is said from ethi- 
cal culture platforms, that the Jew is the 
most prejudiced of all the prejudiced of man- 
kind—as long as in the schools they teach 
that the Jews committed the greatest crime of 
history, though God was the one to fore-or- 
dain it, and aslong as leaders in high society 
draw their skirts lest they, the descendants 
of some oyster huckster in the East, some 
butcher of recent wealth, come in contact 
with the descendants of the advisers of 
Spanish kings—-the descendants of the mas 
ter’ singers and the master minds of the 
world—so long as over portals of clubs and 
caravansaries in summer resorts, the inscrip- 
tion is tacitly or openly written, ‘‘No Jew 
need apply,”—so long our name shall float, 
in honor and as an appeal by us to be 
honored, from the flagstaff of this, ou! 
house ! 
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It isin keeping with the Jewish spirit to 
fight for one’s rights—-that this name shall 
not be relinquished. It is our good right, 
probable by history, to claimthat the Jews 
were the first to preach the doctrine of an 
active humanity. As long as this, our due, 
is questioned, the very principles of ethics 
demand that no concession shall be made. 
Cowards will give up their watches when the 
thief asks for them—a strong and bold man 
will resist—he will perhaps receive a thrust 
of the knife--risk his life—hadn’t he better 
give up the watch than risk his life? Many 
deem it folly to refuse to lose one’s watch 
and to risk one’s life, but the praise of hu- 
manity is not with him who gives up, what- 
ever it may be, to thieves, without struggle. 
So there are many of us born, to their great 
regret, by Jewish parents, who today urge 
that, in view of anti-Semitism, we had better 
give up the name; for as long as we are Jews 
we will be hated—-when there are no longer 
Jews on earth, the Jew hatred will die from 
want of provocation, This is a sad logic. 
It isimmoral. Let them hate the Jews. I 
wish to be hated by men that must hate— 
their hatred is a distinction, is a proof that 
humanity has not progressed far enough to 
be able to spare the Jew. Let them hate 
the Jews, and learn by the fortitude of the 
Jews that hatred is not of the powers of God 
that can prevail! 

Liberty of conscience! Do you know by 
whom the world learned this principle? By 
the Jews. For fifteen hundred years men 
tortured the Jews to believe, to accept— 
they failed; after the attempt lasting fifteen 
hundred years they came to recognize that 
thoughts are free, this one fact taught them 
the importance of matter over mind, and 
they gave up thetrial to coerce people into 
right beliefs. As the Jews established for all 
the principle of liberty of conscience, so to- 
day we shall save to the world the right of 
mento be men, no matter what their religious 
name shall be. When once those that hate, 
cease to hate—when their love is real, then 
[ shall be the first to concede that the old 
distinctive names have had their day. Then 
the new humanity shall hallow the one edi- 
fice wherein shall mingle all those who live 
for the higher aims, and work for the higher 
things of human life. Sympathy we have 
with all that makes for this ideal! Our spirit 
is for aggression, for activity. Intellectual 
self-adulation or isolation and hypnotiza- 
tion, ‘‘sweetness and light” is not our desire. 
We would be up and doing, like Moses and 
Jesus, when the hour needs it—the one with 

the staff to strike,and the other with the 
whip to scourge. 

Moses of the Pentateuch ‘and Jesus as 
painted in the Gospels are types of Jewish 
ethical action. The Jesus of popular fancy 
who would never resist, who would always 
be sweet, classically dispassionate, is not 
the leader this age can trust. When menare 
hungry, they crave not sweetmeats but 
homely bread—the bread of life—the bread 
of life sown midst tears, ripened midst anx- 
lety, milled by busy hands—baked by 
anxious men and women—eaten often in 
toil and trouble—the recompense of the 
sweat of the brow! This bread is the staff 
of man’s life. 

Our morality is like this bread. It may 
not be sweet, butit,does not superinduce in- 
iestion, indifference, lassitude. Religious 
dudeism follows generally in the wake ofthe 
cult of sweetness and light. May a good 
ord defend us against this degeneration! 
he spirit of the old prophets—the spirit of 
active wisdom, of sympathy with all man- 
ind except with evil—this spirit has actu- 
ated our Jewish reformers. It is the founda- 
ion of Judaism—orthodox, liberal, radical 
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or conservative, On then, in this spirit, to 
reclaim the world—hand in hand with all 
the liberal forces, still not forgetting that 
these liberal elements brought us nothing— 
have nothing to bring. What they possess 
was ours before they owned it. One God— 
yea! But by our views on human life we are 
distinct! Forthat humanity is our solici- 
tude and in it our historic mission. Unita- 
rian theology may be like ours, its ethics is 
not that of Judaism! 
Soe Es ea 


The thome 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,”’ 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.— Over the blessedness of a man’s spirit, circum- 
stances need have no control. 

ffon.—A eaint’s life in one man may be less than 
common honesty in another. 

Cues.— Sufficient for each day is the good thereof, 
equally as the evil. 

Wed.—Bring the high courage of a devout soul to 
bear upon whatever is given you to do. 

CTbhurs.—-Our loyalty should be that which in our 
coldest hours keeps steadfast to what 
seemed good when we were aglow. 

Fri.—If only the inner outlet to the Infinite be kept 
open, we shall yet be near to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Sat.—-Love cannot exist and give no sign, or a false 
sign. 


John Hamilton Thom. 
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The Rudder. 


Of what are you thinking, my little lad, with the honest 
eyes of blue, 
As you watch the vessels that slowly glide o’er the 
level ocean floor? 
Jeautiful, graceful, silent as dreams, they pass away from 
our view, 
And down the slope of the world they go, toseek some 
far-off shore. 


They seem to be scattered abroad by chance, to m< ve at 
the breezes’ will, 
Aimlessly wandering hither and yon, and melting in 
distance gray; 
But each one moves to a purpose firm, and the winds 
their sails that fill 
Like faithful servants speed them all on their appointed 
way. 


For each has a rudder, my dear little lad, with a stanch 
manat the wheel, 
And the rudder is never left to itself, but the will of the 
man is there; 
There is never a moment, day or night, that the vessel 
does not feel 
The force of the purpose that shapes her course and the 
helmsman’s watchful care. 


Some day you will launch your ship, my boy, on life’s 
wide, treacherous sea— 
se sure your rudder 1s wrought of strength to stand the 
stress of the gale, 
And your hand on the rudder, don’t let it flinch, whatever 
the tumult be, 
For the will of man, with the help of God, shall conquer 


and prevail. 
—CELIA THAXTER in St. Nicholas. 
——___—_—=g>_¢_<=—_— 


Small Social Laws. 


BY MRS, JESSIE WHITSITT. 


Our social Jaws are more often based upon 
good principle and common sense than we, 
at times, believe, and, if observed, would 
make life much smoother for us and our 
friends. Rules differ in different localities, 
but good breeding is the same the world 
over. Consideration, unselfishness and sym- 
pathy are always, in all lands and among 
all people, in order, and will win true, sin- 
cere friends. 

For instance, it is not showing pro- 
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pet consideration for one’s friend to 
‘drop in’ for a visit, and fashion has 
long ago discarded the _ practice, No 
matter how well regulated a home may be, 
there are times. when the inmates cannot 
possibly be glad to see even the most inti- 
mate friend, and the ‘‘drop in” visit is very 
apt to be madeat one of these times. 

If our friend desires us to dine with her, 
she will appoint the day and hour, but the 
invitation to ‘‘come at any time” has no 
value. However plain and simple our lives 
may be, there are laws of etiquette which 
we should never fail to practice, thereby 
making life happier and more comfortable 
to ourselves and our friends, 

If our friend is sick, it is not always wise 
to call, but that she may know we remem- 
ber her wecan make inquiry by a kindly 
note, perhaps send her flowers, or in other 
ways show our interest. 

We should not force ourselves into the 
presence of the new mother, buta card of 
congratulation and hopes for the speedy re- 
covery of the mother will be sufficient. A 
lady of our acquaintance was plunged into 
such-real, deep grief that no words could de- 
scribe it. She needed no help from stran- 
gers, as her relatives anticipated her every 
wish and their devotions seemed to be more 
akin to the divine than to any thing human, 
but every acquaintance seemed to think it a 
duty to call upon her, showering all sorts 
of inquisitive questions, probing her wound 
deeper anddeeper. But she had one true 
friend, whose heart was full of sympathy, 
and who knew how to practice the Golden 
Rule, that sent only these few lines: ‘In 
whatever befalls you, always believe me 
your friend. If I can be of the least help, 
send for me.” 

Written words are not only _ society’s 
method of showing remembrance, but it is 
often the only kindness that can be shown. 
The people that observe these little cour- 
tesies of life, the cards ofcondolence and of 
congratulations, that make the timely vis- 
its, are the people we like; and the keynote, 
after all, is unselfishness and consideration 


of others. 
——> - — 


THE Japanese are a social people; live for 
the most partclustered together in villages, 
towns, and cities, seldom in isolated homes 
or separated far from each other. Their 
houses are frame buildings, generally of one 
story, ora story and a half, consisting of 
three or four rooms separated by sliding 
paper partitions. The floors are covered with 
soft mats, kept clean and neat, no one being 
allowed to walk on them except with clean 
or stocking feet. They sit, eat, and sleep 
on them. Theirrooms have neither chairs 
nor tables, nor, indeed, furniture of any 
kind, nor ornamentation except a vase of 
flowers,or hanging scroll containing a stanza 
of poetry, an aphorism in Chinese, or 
flowery sketch, nor have they chimneys or 
fireplaces to warm themin cold weather. 
The house is open in the daytime, and shut 
with thin sliding doors at night.—S. 5S. 
Times. 

FARMERS’ TELEPHONES.——-Several farmers 
living near Yankton, South Dakota, are 
utilizing their wire fences for telephonic 
purposes. Each farmer supplies himself 
with a transmitter, and connects his house 
with the wireof his fence. By the use of 
what are known as ‘‘cell batteries’ he is 
able to converse with his neighbors for a 
radius of eight miles. The whole expense 
to each farmer is about twenty-five dollars. 
This is putting a fence to a novel use, but 
there must be many times when such a 
method of swift communication will be of 
great value to the farmers. 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Princeton, Ill. 

Many members of Rev. G. H. Putnam’s 
Bible class, J. H. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
P. Snow, R. B. Struthers, Mr. and Mrs, E. 
CL. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Freeman and others were so well 


pleased and instructed in his elucidation of} 


last Sunday morning’s lesson, ‘*The Origins 
of Life,”’ that they have requested him to re- 
peat the same Sunda: morning, June 30. 
The class meets at 11:45 a, m., immediately 
after the morning services, at Apollo hall. 
All are welcome. 


Baltimore, Md. 

As a part of next year’s course in Semitic 
studies, at Johns Hopkins University, Prof, 
Haupt and Dr. Johnson will lecture on the 
Old Testament, and 
Hebrew in the Seminary. 


teach elementary 
Prof. Haupt will 
give instruction in the critical reading of the 
Psalms, and in Hebrew composition, and in 
Biblical Aramaic, grammar, and the inter- 
pretion of the Books of Daniel and Ezra. Dr. 
Johnson will give instruction in Hebrew read- 
ing at sight. There will be further. courses 
in Assyrian, Ethiopic and Arabic. Dr. 
‘Levias, for a time a student of the Jewish 
[heological Seminary, at New York, last 
winter entered the Semitic Department of 
Johns Hopkins He was at 
once assigned to give instruction in Hebrew. 
This year he was honored with a fellowship 
in this department, and during the coming 
year will teach Hebrew conversation, Mish- 
nic Hebrew (Aéoda Zara) and the Aechilta. 


University. 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Is Saved by the Breath of the Schoo 
Children. 


Nature Study Leaflets. 

A desire has been expressed in many 
quarters for acourse of nature study for the 
younger pupils in our Sunday schools. The 
following plan, it will be understood, is 
only asuggestion. It is not the report of a 
committee but rather a recommendation for 
a committee to consider and improve. It is 
hoped that allinterested in the subject will 
regard themselves as on such a committee 
and will send their criticisms and suggestions 


to the president of the Sunday School So- 
ciety, A. W. Gould. 

The plan covers three years, The first 
year the subject is Mother Nature’s Chil- 
dren. This year is divided into ten topics 


and forty lessons, as follows: 


MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN. 

I. Cradiing the Baby. 1. Birds; 2. Ani- 
mals; 3. Insects; 4. Flowers. 
Il. Zending the Baby. 5. 

mals; 7. Insects; 8. Fish, 
Ill. Getting flood. 9. Sea Anemones; 
10. Plants; 11. Worms; 12. Bees and other 
Insects. 
IV. Getting New Clothes. 
Craw-fish; 


Birds; 6. Ani- 


13. Men; 14. 
Caterpillars and 15. Nautilus; 
16. Tortoise. 

Walk. 


Insects; 


V. Learning to 17. Men and 


(uadrupeds; 18. 19. Centipedes; 
20. Snakes and Worms, 

VI. Gelling Wings. 21, Batsand Squir- 
rels; 22. Birds; 23. Butterflies; 24. Seeds. 

VII. lelping each other. 25. Men; 
26. Beavers; 27. Termites; 28. Flowers. 

VIII. Laying up Food. 29. Men; 30. 
Squirrels; 31. Bees; 32. Plants. 

IX. Borrowing from others. 33. Men 
from Animals and Plants; 34. Animals and 
Insects from Plants; 35. Plants from Earth; 
36. Earth from Sun. 

X. Sleeping and Waking. 37. Plants 
(daily and yearly); 38. Animals (daily and 
yearly); 39; Imsects (daily and yearly); 4o. 
Men. 

The subject suggested for the second 
year is Fairies Old and New. ‘The plan is 
to take up the old beliefs in nature-gods, 
picture the deities and tell the quaint and 
beautiful stories about them,and then explain 
what the forces of nature are thought to be 
now. ‘The following outline is proposed for 
this year. 

FAIRIES OLD AND NEW, 

1. The Sun-gods and their Stories; 2. The 
Sun of Science. 

3. [The Moon-deities and Stories; 4. The 
Real Moon, 

5. Heaven Deities; 6. Space and Stellar 
Systems. | 

7. Wind-gods; 8. Air and Heat. 

g. Springs, Streams and Ocean Deities; 
10. Water and Gravitation. 

11. Deities of Clouds and Rain; 12. Me- 


13. Gods of Thunder and Lightning: 
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14. Electricity and Air. 

15. Fire-deities; 16. Combustion. 

17. Frost-demons; 18. Crystalization. 

19. Deities of Spring and Autumn; 20. 
Growth and Decay. 
21. Mother Earth; 22. The Elements and 
Gravitation. 
23. Volcano-monsters; 
Earth-shrinkage. 
25. Gods of Flocks and Herds; 26. Evo- 
lution of Animals. 
27. Animal deities and Totemism; 28, 
Wisdom of Animals. 
29. Tree-deities; 30. Vegetable-life. 
31. Deities of Grain and Fruit; 32. Evo- 
lution of Seeds. 
33. Wine-gods; 34. Intoxication. 
35. Love-deities; 36. Altruism. 
37. Disease-demons; 38. Disease Germs. 


24. Lava and 


39. Death-deities; 40. Death in Evolu- 
tion. 

The third year is planned to take up the 
virtues to be found in nature from the atoms 
up to man. 

It is hoped to make these lessons so sim- 
ple that the child of five can understand 
them; and they areto be fully illustrated, 


so that the text will be in most cases only a| 


description of some picture, or some story 
The leaf- 
lets will be issued weekly beginning Sep: | 


about the subject of the picture, 


tember first. Sunday Schools wishing to use 
them can send to the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 175 Dearborn 5t., 


Chicago. 


The Sunday School Institute. 

The sixth and closing year of the adven- 
turous Six Years’ Course has been reached, 
and the usual Summer Institute will be held 
at Tower Hill from August 5th to 16th. 
The subject this year is The Flowering of 
Christianity into Universal Religion. Mr. 
Gannett, who is to give us the lessons, finds 
it impossible to be present at the Institute, 
but a series of lectures will be given cover- 
ing some of the important points in his les- 
sons. The lectures as now arranged are as 
follows: 


Aug. 5. I. How Religions Grow, by Rev. 
A. W, Gould. 

Aug. 6. II. Martyrs of the Liberal Faith, 
Giordano Bruno, Wickliff, Servetus, etc., 
by Rev. W. D. Simonds, of Madison. 

Aug. 7. III. The Universalist Protest, by 
Rev. M.D. Shutter, D.D., of Minneapolis. 

Aug. 8. IV, Channing and the Unitarian 
Movement, by Prof. 
Madison. 

Aug. g. V. The Jewish Contribution—Re- 
formed Judaism, by Rabbi S. Hecht, of Mil- 


waukee. 
Aug. 12. VI. The Liberal Orthodox Move- 


ment. 
Aug. 13. VII. Thomas Paine, Ingersoll and 


the Free Thinkers, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Aug. 14. VIII. God in Nature, or The Re- 
lation of Science to Religion, by Rev. V. 
E. Southworth, of Janesville. 

Aug. 15. IX. Poets and Prophets — Liberal 
Thought in English Poetry, by Prof. Free- 
man, of Madison. 

Aug. 16. X, God in Civilization—What 
Society Needs From the Church, by Prof. 
Scott, of Madison. 

The lectures will be delivered in the even- 
ing, and they will be followed the next 
morning by a two hours’ study of the lecture 
with the help of the lecturers, Mr. Gould and 
Mr. Jones. It is hoped that many of our teach- 
ers will avail themselves of the instruction 
and inspiration sure to be derived from these 


two weeks’ study. 
{=> _° ee 


SEND in a new subscriber and get a dol. 


Frankenberger, of 


teorology. 


' pronunciation and idioms. 


A 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOO: 


Twentieth year begins September 18th, p; 
for college and gives a courses of 
For young ladies and child 


epares 
ren. For term dan 
: S 
MISS R.S. RICE,A.M., ).. 0 
MISS M. E. BEEDY, A. M., ¢ Principals, 
479-481 Dearborn Avenue, Chieago. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR Boys 


IN A UNITARIAN FAMILY. 
Address, 


HENRY WN. DeNORMANDIE, Principal, 


DANVERS, MASS, 
Carroll Co., 


MT. CARROL 3 Lilinois, 


HAS A SEMINARY (with a Conservatory 9 
Music and School of Art), the peer of any insti. 
tution West or East, in thoroughness of work 
beauty of location. healthfulness and ease of ac. 
cess, Send for free ‘‘Oread’’ and get particulars. 


TE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natura 
Method.”’ Instruction is not bytransilation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language, 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FPRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern I'rench Comedies, Novels, etc,; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 


~  rr 


Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: othez 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 
CaRL FAg_tTen, Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

FK.. Tourjée. 


Franxe W. Hate, General Managet. 
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The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ “Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, price15 cents. (In “Zi/e-Studies 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; House- 
Furnishine; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
‘* Togetherness,” 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover; aeve 
admirably as a dainty remembrance for a frien 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts. 


(From Tue New Unity, May 2, 1895-] 


The selection we give in another column from 
“The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett s up. 
lifting studies which James H. West has just an 
lished—was not made because it was the ae 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where oe 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to: a 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness this 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But “ 
extract was selected simply because 1t = By 
shortest that could be made to stand by ass Be 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our — poe 
procure the little book for themselves; er i wl 
want to be strengthened. and lifted up, they 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bits» 
Chicago, or 

AMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
‘ 174 High Street, Boston: 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS: 


161 Twenty-Second St. 
CHICAGO 


lars worth of books free. 


| Telephone 8, 209 
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ey NeW sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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|. Death as a Friend. 


suggested by D.C. French's group 
és yt pro of Death Staying the Hand 


of the Artist.” 


1. The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on delli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


— —_—— 
— —_ ——— 


PRICE 5 CENTS KACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


XOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Us 
No Enemy: But Himself 


The Romance of a Tramp. Twenty-eight 
full. page illustrations. Bound in ornamenta 
cloth, $1.50. 


The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel 
phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 
Sept. 15, and several other papers have each given 
two columms or more to reviews of ‘*‘ No Enemy,” 


One Day 


Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


“T enjoyed the book greatly—as a tract it is a 
work of art.’’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: ‘*‘‘ One Day’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it in an 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years.”’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894, says: 
“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and includes 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher. 
It is a book that every library can do without.’’ 


Forbes of Harvard 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 
A few of 


This book is meeting with fair sale. 
the critics have spoken well of it. 


..FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, 


[NEW EDITION. | 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


/n Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of “The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


* PRESS NOTICES. 


nainden Inquirer.—Helpful and interesting. The 
~~ nad a second thousand has been called for 
na Lag soine guarantee of such a book’s claim to 
? poe Christian Life.—A book good for both 


and young and for all alike. 
Vale Literar 


in the book ar 
a high order. 


oe Ss Trtbune,—Not dogmatic, weoply reve- 
soul’ + Ehpeeting to the divine within the human 
es ble ing it to the heights of larger helpfulness 

Fh ssedness. 
surel erican Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
¥ appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 


t is gratif 
ying to kn 
been demanded. ow that a new edition has 


ston Herald. —O 
ne is very strong] im 
with the sincerit y gly impressed 


y and reality of expression. 
slates: nitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 
elpful a A the writer cannot fail to quicken a 
every niadae clevating aspiration in the heart of 


ry Magazine,—The poems included 
€ impressive, many of them being of 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t,, Chicago. 
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Corresponde nce 


The following letter is not unique at the office 
of the New Unity. But there are not as many of 
this kind as the cause calls for. Let others speak 
out.—Eb. 


UNITY PUBLISHING Co: 

Hl. R. Whitmore of the Mon-Sectarian 
kindly sends me copy of New Unity of 
June 20. I wish to say that 1 shall be glad 
to be ‘*counted’’ as one of your subscribers 
toa fundto help realize higher ideals in 
religious works. I belong to the large un- 
organized and scattered class who are not 
satisfied with any of the work yet done by 
any of our churches. The New Unity and 
the Mon-Sectarian are stirring in the right 
direction ard the work of the Liberal Con- 
gress should not be suffered to languish or its 
promoters become disheartened for want of 
sympathetic support? 

Am sorry to see so many obstacles and 
perplexities in the way of your right endeavor- 
ing, but I yet have faith that your workand the 
work of seers and prophets will not perish 
but will bear fruit even in our childrens’ day 
if not in ours. 

Please count on me for the $5.00 for the 
coming year; and also, if the prospect at the 
next meeting of the Liberal Congress is fav- 
orable and your fund is a fair success, I hope 
to be ready for a life membership. 

Respectfully, 
J. S. JOHNSON. 


A Hand-Clasp from Over the Lofty Moun- 
tains. 


To THE GEN’L SEC’Y OF THE LIBERAL CON- 
GRESS: 
Your $5,000 call is at hand. 
rich! 


O, if I were 
My heart is with you. Never in my 
that the 
keynote. 
Daily I see more and more the need of lib- 


eralizing the Liberal. 


life have I been so impressed 
American Congress sounds the 


Itis astonishing how 
many people find an absolution in the name, 
to be 2//zberal still. I doubt not you will 
succeed, and [ think your plan an admirable 
one. Ialso believe I can aid you some, but 
how much I cannot tell. I can do nothing 
just yet, but 1 have in mind two or three 
parties whom I feel almost certain will re- 
spond; but just now our own financial 
problem is a ‘‘pressing necessity’’—greatly 
troubling some of these parties. Be sure | 
shall send you some, 

By the way, did the Aurora Church ever 
pay her $20.00? A goodly part of this was 
in the treasurer’s hands before I left. I in- 
tended looking after it before I left, but it 
If they didn’t, write to Wm. 


They will pay it, with- 


was forgotten. 
Henderson, Aurora. 


out doubt. 
Sincerely, 


J. H. AcTon, 
Seattle, Wash., July 8, ’95. 
rt 0 


How Mrs. Wm. Henry Makes Moncy! 

I have been so successful in the past f:w 
months that I feel it my duty to aid others by 
giving them my experience. I have not made 


less than $18 any day for the last five months, 
and have not canvassed any. I puta notice 


in the papers that I am selling the Iron City 
Dish Washer, and people send for them by 
the dozen. They give such good satisfaction 
that every family wantsone. Dishes washed 
and dried in two minutes. I think any per- 
son can easily clear $10 a day, and double 
that after they get started good. I don’t see 
why anyone should be destitute, when they 
may just as well be making lots of money if 
they try. Address the Iron City Dish 
Washer Co., 145 S. Highland Ave., Station 
A, Pittsburg, Pa., and they will give you all 
instructions and testimonials necessary to 


succeed, 


CLEARANCE SALE 


ia 


=BOOKS!= 


We desire to reduce our stock of books. 


We append 


a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 
tion is sold. 
Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
Alles, (at. w. ) --Outline of Christian History.. $ .75| $ .55 
—FPositive Religion........ cc eeee cece. 1.25 1.00 
Aiietas (M. c. )—Philips Brooks in Boston...........|  .50| .35 
Barrows, (S. J.) —The Doom of the Majority. Tre T .50| .40 
Bartol, (C. A. )—IDe Rising Faith .ccccccccssccecces I1.25| 1.00 
Benedict, (H. A.)—Fagots.. ' Tor 1.00] .50 
RT OE OR NT TI I1.00| .70 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross, ........| .80) .65 
Clarke, (J. F.) —Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.. 1.25| 1.00 
‘cs —Steps of Belief..... eee en sese eyee ee he 
Ceows, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America......| 1.00} .75 
Daily Bread and other Stories.......... ae: 
Frothingham, (QO. B.)—Life of Theodore Parker. 2.00} 1.50 
‘¢  —Religion of Humanity........ 1.50) 1.15 
Foote, (Fi. Lil sea Insight of Faith............+.-| .50| .45 
Gannett, (W. C.)— Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00) .80 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words......... S608 1.00) .75 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris. 
ee ee eee Tee eee ooo] +75) .60 
Hawthorne, (N.)—Scarlet Letter. .......ccsccccsees| . +30] .20 
Higginson, (IT. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are,..| 5.00) .75 
Newton, 8 ee Ee eee -75|- 55 
‘¢ —Book of the Beginnings....<...... 1.00} .75 
6 ie, ener ‘cor «9s 
6 ‘¢ —Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible 75 398 
se pi ke pee 1.00] .75 
6 6 By a a I.25| 1.00 
Prize Story Book: ' 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva......| .80| .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 
EN EET es ae ae 
Foster, (Sarah cadillac eeacgamn for Little 
Soldiers. reece esscuseccescscsest 680) «60 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)— Little Splendid’s Vacation.| .80| .60 
Peckham,( Mrs. MaryC,)—Father Gabrielle’s Fairy| .80| .60 
Thurston, (Louise M. )—Forest Mills............| .80| .60 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary...) 1.00) .75 
Shakespeare’s Works.............- cehececetesscces| 2.00) «JC 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship....| 1.00) .75 
story of the Nation:—Chaldea .........ccccccsesecse! 3.50] 1.30 
e¢ $4 a LPR ERETEAEA CCST 8s GOT 8790 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation in the U. _ ee 
Mie Wie 5.00] . .90 
Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 


orders to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marguette Bldg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swin 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


g. 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 


AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 


Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 


CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 
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Helpfuland Interesting| 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 
CONTENTS: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 

THK COMPLETE LIFE. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


‘Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall 
have men like James H, West to thank for finding 
our way there.’’--Chicayo Lvening Journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ: 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, §0 cts, 


Jopfics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaia on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO, 


GIP’T BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 


Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 


Six Addresses. 


Square, 12mo,, handsomely bound in white: 


and gold andcolors. Price, 75c. each. 


—_ 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


The New Unity. 


LL SE LS Set 


July 25, 1895, 


The Study Table 


THe INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIXOTE OF 
LA Mancua. By Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. 
Done into English by Henry Edward Watts. A 
New [Edition in Four Volumes Vol. I. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $2 per vol. 


The course of translating the great story 


of Don Quixote has not run particularly 
smooth. ‘The first part was translated into 
Kuglish in the life-time of Cervantes (1612), 
and Shakespeare, who died in the same year 
with Cervantes and on the same day (April 
23, 1616), may have had the joy of reading 
what his greatest literary contemporary had 
All the modern translators unite in 
Shelton, it 


Although it was a rough 


written. 
praising that first translation. 
was, that made it. 
and slovenly piece of work, it reproduced 
the spirit of the original and had the advant- 
age of being written in the English of Shake 
speare’s time. The next translation was by 
Milton’s nephew, Phillips, and it was a dirty 
travesty of Cervantes. It speaks well for the 
time that it had but an ill reception, ‘The 
next, Molteux’s, came in 1712, just a century 
after Shelton’s. It enjoyed a brilliant fame 
which it did not deserve, utterly failing, as 
it did, to reproduce the spirit of the original. 
Jarvis (a corruption of Jervas) came next, in 
1742. 


modern readers of ‘*Don Quixote 


This is the translation which most 


’ read until 
the Cervantes revival which began twelve o1 
fifteen years ago. Even since then it has 
been the popular edition, the new translations 
being published at prohibitory prices. Jarvis 
‘*faithful but 


tedious,’’ as a good woman said of the Al- 


might be well described as 


mighty. Latterly we have had three notable 


translations. As between Il uffield’s and 
Ormsby’s, the latter was clearly to be pre- 
ferred; but Ormsby’s was so good that it 
seemed most unlikely that another translator 
would attempt to better it. Nor is it per- 
fectly clear that Watts’s translation isso much 
better than Ormsby’s as to justify its exist- 


ence. Either is so good that it would be 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. chutiish to make an insidious comparison. 
| 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and A comparative readingis convincing of Watts’s 


Selections. 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each, 


The above named gift beoks may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


: *. isscarcely less attractive 
alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may doubt 


p 


ted book—‘*To California and Back.’’ 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


IIIS Fr Out 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50, 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


-° Summer this. Itisexplained and , 


verified in our illustra- type is excellent and the paper beautiful. 


; 


superiority in one place, only to be equally 
Watts 
seems to be somewhat more dignified than 


convincing of Ormsby’s in another. 


Ormsby in those parts where Cervantes is 
speaking, and to preserve more perfectly the 
inflated style of Don Quixote’s own language, 
’ The first 
edition of Watts’s translation was published 


when he is ‘fon his high horse.’ 


in 1888, by Bernard Quaritch, with such 
proud magnificence that it was beyond tie 
reach of those who buy books in order to 
readthem. ‘This new edition leaves nothing 


to desire. ‘The price is reasonable. The 


For The volumes are crown octavos but they are 


not heavy to hold. The notes are abun- 
dant; occasionally annoying with their indica- 
tion of what any reader endowed with ordin- 
ary intelligence could hardly fail to under. 
stand. There will be a fifth volume, uniform 
with the translation, which will contain a 
biography of Cervantes and much explana- 
tory matter. It is refreshing to be told that 
we should pronounce Don Quixote in the 
common English fashion, thus keeping our 
derivatives Quixotic and Quixotism in line 
with it. 
‘‘Kehoty” is probably not the pronunciation 
used by Cervantes himself, but ‘‘Keshoty,’’ 
Most of us say Sanko and La Mantcha, a 
manifest absurdity. It is the Sanko we 
should change: to Sanctcho. 

Itis a good and pleasant thing to have 
this fine old classic thus revived. There 
are scores of new books which might profit- 
ably be neglected in order to read the novel 
of Cervantes. There are two essays on 
‘Don Quixote” by two famous humorists, 


Moreover we are informed that 


ee ee *. >. ok ° P a i weet ee 
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A book of more than passing interest and value.x—BOSTON TRAVELER 


Liié and thé Gonditions oF Survival 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF ETHICS, 
SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 


POPULAR LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION 


1 Cosmic EvoLutTion As RELATED To Etruics. By Dr. 
Lewis G. JANES. 

2 SoLAR Eneray. By A. EMERSON PALMER. 

8 Tue ATMOSPHERE AND LIFE. By Dr. R. G.Eccues. 

Water. By Rossiter W. Raymonp, Pu. D. 

5 Foop As RELATED TO LIFE AND SURVIVAL. By 
Pror. W. O. ATWATER. 

§ THe ORIGIN OF STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS. 

EpwaARD D. Copr, Pu. D. 
LOCOMOTION AND ITS RELATION TO 
Dr. MARTIN L. HOLBROOK. 

8S - LABOR AS A FAcTOR IN EVOLUTION. 
ALLYN GORTON. 

9 PrRotTEcTIVE CoverRING. By Mrs. Lizzie C. Warp. 

10 SHELTER AS RELATED TO THE I VOLUTION OF LIFE. 
By. Z. Stpney SAMPSON. 

11 Hapsrr. By Rev. JoHN Wuitr CHADWICK. 

12 From NATURAL TO CHRISTIAN SELECTION. 
JOHN C. KIMBALL. 

18 SANITATION. By JAMES AVERY SKILTON. 

14 Revieron ASA Factor IN HuMAN Evo.uution. By 
Rev. Epwarp P. PoWELL. 


By PrRor. 
SURVIVAL. By 


By Dr. Davin 


By Rey. 


One large crown octavo volume of 447 pages, including a complete 
index. Cloth, uniform with previous volumes issued for the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Sent to any address, expressage prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. A limited supply of the separate lectures, except 
numbers 7 and 8, which are out of print, may be had at tencentsa 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


Bloch & Newman, 
1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, 


.. Lhe Tower Hill Pleasure Company... 


—— 


OFFICERS : 


President, JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
Secretary, ENos L. JoNes, Hillside, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer, LLOYD G. WHEELER, {19 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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HIS company owns and controls a summer resting place, consisting of fifty-mine acre 
covering the historic site of the old Helena Shot Tower, conspicuous 10 the 


It is situated on the Wisconsin river, three miles from 
Spring Green on the Prairie du Chien Division of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. The property 


now includes: Dining Hall, Ice-house, Water-works, Pavilion, Gatekeeper’s Lodge, 


territorial history of Wisconsin. 


Stables, four Long-houses and six private cottages. The grounds are open July, August 
and September, during which time board can be obtained at the Dining Hall for $3.50 per 
week. A section in the Long-house, furnished to accommodate two people, is $3.00 per 
week; special terms for the season of three months. For board address Mrs. M. H: 
Lackersteen, 4014 Ellis Avenue, Chicago; aftr July 1st, Spring Green, Wis. 


July 2 5) I 895. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


. OFFER FOR... 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


To be selected from the following list. 


raThis offer is made to subscribers only.*@a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price, 


$1.25 


The Chorus of Faith, ~ 
As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, 
By W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Word of the Spirit: 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 


Practical Piety, 


Applied Religion, 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard, - -10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intexicant, - 10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, - - ,s> 
IV. Not Institutions but Howes, - ~ 10 

The a of the World, 
Moses, the Hebrew Liw Giver, ~ .10 
se Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, - 10 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, - s 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, = - 10 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - 10 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, - 10 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - -10 


The Cause of the Toiler, 
The Intellectual Life, 
Ten Great Novels, 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., ~ 

‘Liberty and Life,” 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. 


The Crucifixion, 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Waieiks 


Paper, 208 pp. 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 


per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


One Dollars Worth of Books 


25 


Heine and Lowell, either of which would en- 
courage a man to read the book if he were 
disinclined. Heine’s account of his first 
reading of it will awaken sympathetic echoes 
in many hearts which have been young and 
now are old. Cc. 


Micauw Crarke, By A, Conan Doyle. Illustrated 
by George Willis Bardwell. New York: darper 
& Brothers, 1894. 462 pp.; $1.75. 

Harper & Brothers have done the gracious 
**Micah 


a book of which they have sold 


and pleasant thing in 
Clarke,’’ 


many. thousands in a paper-covered volume 


putting 


selling for forty-five cents, into a large, hand- 
Mr. 
illustrated with sympathetic intelligence and 


some volume, which Bardwell has 


much spirit. The new form is every way at- 


tractive and will entice many whom the 


cheaper form repelled; and then, too, there 
are a great many who, when they have read 
a book in some cheap transient form and 
liked it very much, are glad to purchase it 
in a better edition, so to express their grati- 
tude and with the idea of returning to it in 
some happy hour. ‘‘Micah Clarke’’ is one 
of the most notable of those objective books 
of action and adventure which are now coming 
in upon usin a flood, The author is well 
worthy to be named with Stevenson and 
Weyman and Crockett, and his way is quite 
as individual as theirs. Strange preachers 
are they all upon such texts as ‘**Peace on 
Earth,’’ **Thou shalt not Kill’; 


when there are no longer wars and fightings 


but even 


on the earth men will admire the enterprise 
and courage which they awoke in manly 
hearts. Dr. Conan Doyle has a much less 
ardent predilection for the shambles than had 
Mr. Stevenson. He celebrates nobility and 
daring with a vivid stroke, The time of his 
story, that of Monmouth’s rebellion, has at- 
tracted Thackeray and Besant and Black- 
But 


there could not be a_ better preparation for 


more, to say nothing of Macaulay. 


‘*Micah Clarke’’ than Macaulay’s chapters 
upon Monmouth’s tragical career, 


Jason’s Quest. By D. O.S. Lowell, A. M.,M.D. 
Master in the Roxbury Latin School. Chicago, 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. -Cloth, 230 pp.; $1.00. 


‘‘Tason’s Quest’’is an effort to tell the story 
of the search for the Golden Fleece in such 
a way as to make it interesting to younger 
students, and is the outcome of the author’s 
own boyhood experience of the need for such 
a book. Allied myths are incidentally treated, 
and the book should be helpful in stimulating 
further study. The book to our thinking 
would have been improved by presenting 
something of the origin and significance of the 
various myths, making it a book for young 
students rather than a fairy tale. The style 
is marred by an effort at *‘writing down,”’ 
which results in an unpleasant flippancy in 
The notes are helpful and 

G. B. P. 


certain passages. 
the index is good. 


THE HoneEYcOMBS OF LIFE. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Pp. 
397; $2.00. 


We do not often find so much that is plea- 
sant and helpful in a volume of orthodox ser- 
mons. Mr, Banks does not forget that he is 
a Methodist and there is very little that is 
not doctrinally sound if strictly construed, 
but through all of the sermons that make up 
this volume there runs a sense of humanity 
as larger than creed or sect. Lucy Stone, 
Lucy Larcom, Lowell and Whittier each 
serve as the theme of a sermon, and very 
few are the jarring notes. One can readily 
understand the power which these sermons 
might arty as spoken from the pulpit. (7 


AM rhe pwmees ie. 
+ ees oe G. B. P. 


f<A Hitt-ror SuMMER. By Alyn Yates Keith. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 110; $1.25. 


‘‘A Hill-top Summer” is a series of nine 
connected sketches originally published in 


the New York Evening Post. The sketches 


A Boo k for 
To=-Day.__= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—sfronmg aud fine. 
W a Savage, 
Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—Zse Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Aeligio- PAilo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring, 
The sentences carry much of the fire and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—-TuHze New 
UnNITy., 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— O---- 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science." 


Revelation, 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. | 


*The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
promot. answer and an horiest opiates write to 
UNN & CO., who have had near!l atty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. unica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Han dbook of In- 
formation concerni Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of m 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
al noticein the Scientific American, and 
thus are b->ught widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid p a. J 
nee ayer elegantly illustrated, has b 
irculation of an “scientific wor 
3 ayear. Samp ies sent 
Sno Rmgaens « t $3.50 8 year. Single 
ery nem? r contains beau- 
08,228 ce in yy: 
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Croup Cured After Doctors Failed 


“When a boy, I was subject to croup, the last attack 
being when about twelve years old. The doctor had 
almost given me up, every remedy that he tried having 
failed to afford relief. At last, he gave me Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and a speedy cure was the result. I have always 
believed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life, and often 
recommend it to others.””»— W. 8. TURNER, Norwood, Ga. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


For all Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 


AYER’S the Only World’s Fair Sarsaparilla. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 
Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


~ 


ee 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 
Addresses Made by 


Dr. HirAM W. THOMAS, Rev, W. D. Stmonps, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 
Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
PROF. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, Mr. E, P. Powe, 
Rev. M. St. C. WRIGHT, Dr, ALEX. KENT, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 
Rev. A. N. ALcoTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMorg, 
Rev. A. W. GouLp, Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS, 


REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. Hirscu, 
Rev. J. Lu. JONEs, 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Rev. F. E, DEwWHuRsT, 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders ia quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


—— 


The Crucifixion. 
The Jews and Jesus. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times............-+sseeee. 
The Doctrines Of JESUS... ....-scecccceevccerseces 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 


She LE LE LOL EE! 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


are of rural life as it might have appeared to 
a sympathetic observer. A thread of narra- 
tive runs through it all, maintaining the in- 
terest, while the pathos of the narrow lives of 
Hill-top men and women is relieved by the 
touch of humor that keeps them true to life. 
A delightful vacation book, enhanced by 
tasteful binding, print and illustration, 


The Magazines, 


LEND A HAND for July contains a sugges- 
tive article on ‘‘The Value of the Study of 
Local Social Conditions for Young People,’’ 
by Rev. John Wright Buckram, in the course 
of which he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to**An Introduction to the Study of Society,” 
a text-book recently written by Prof. Small 
and Mr. Vincent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS 
for the present quarter very properly gives 
the first place to an article on ‘‘Free Will and 
Responsibility,’’ by Prof. D, G. Ritchie, in 
which the latter very admirably sets forth 
the reconciliation between free will and de- 
terminism by defining carefully the terms. 
The discussion of the relation of the Ethical to 
the Cosmic Process, by Dr, Frances E. White 
and Professor Royce is interesting and in- 
structive. Dr. Bernard Bosanquet’s ‘‘Evo- 
lution of Religion” is ‘‘a sketch or impression 
of Edward Caird’s great work” bearing that 
title. Countess Elizabeth Phelps Reese writes 
of‘‘Some of the Uses of Unemotional Music.’’ 
Prof. J. G. Hibben’s ‘‘Automatism in Mor- 
ality’’ is vitiated by not going far enough in 
its analysis; and Prof. ]. W. 
‘(Labor Troubles—Causes and Proposed 
Remedies” seem also to lack breadth of 
vision. 


Hyslop’s 


—_—___—>- = 
Miscellanea. 


Winners. 


And is he great alone who sings 

In measured words, the glowing thought? 
Or strikes from out the stubborn stone 

The shape his soaring spirit caught? 
Whose rosied brush makes love to smile, 

Or, crimsoned, scares with horrid war, 
Or in the panting close with death 

Has snatched the wreath he wrestled for? 


No! there are those whom stars have spoke: 
Who heard, yet speak it not again; 
On whom the angels set clear eyes: 
Who see, yet point them not to men. 
The sun has flashed a million hues; 
They, knowing, have, yet do not yield, 
Some victors, when the fight is done, 
Lie dead, unknown, upon the field. 


—Charles Macnamara. 
—$_$_$—_—_—_—_—> 0 —__ 


The Doctrine of Fatalism. 


The doctrine of fatalism, as set forth by 
many orthodox Muslims and by all enemies 
to Islam, is absolutely destructive to human 
freedom of will. But it is more a product of 
politics than of faith. In the Quran it is 
used more to overcome timidity, to strength- 
en faith and submission to the will of God, 
to comfort in misfortune and to preserve 
moderation insuccess than to injure human 
activity or to take away moral freedom. 


.05 Rashness is expressly forbidden in the Quran 


by the words, ‘‘do not cast yourselves into 
danger.’’ Carefulness is often recommen- 
ded, and even prayer, the most important 


.O5 ordinance of Islam, suffers a modification if 


the worshiper endangers his life by its strict 
performance; and, although it is often re- 
peated that God gives sustenance to men ac- 


[cording to his will, this nowhere means that 


a Muslim isto lazily place his hands in his 
lap. But on the contrary it is even permitted 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


OE ee a 8) 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS. 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAw, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Spirit, 

A SouUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE Living? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop, 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, put 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYs. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEW YEAR IN 1982. 

Paper cover, 208 pp.; postmaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from dc, 


eee 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IODIDE OF ' 
IRON, 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
gelebridies, of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumpti 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 
= for stimulating and regulating its periodic 

ourse. 
None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggisis. 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that ee 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reveale 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, 7 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, r 
this: What changes in our attitude towar 
the Bible are involved; and’ what new 42 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and | neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for / tself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work mun 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of | = 
subject, considerable analytical skill, 4 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the : 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those de 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of t md 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown thes 4 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves | = 
harmed of literary value and spiritual 4 
ening.—The New W 


orld. 
286 Pages. 


Cloth, $1,00. 


«™ 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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The New Unity. 


ASK FOR THE 


NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


SU-KI-TA 


BONS CS 
ot 


| 
' 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., & 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


7 7 cal World. 


Have much paaeere in introducing to their 
American clientele . -KI. : 
their latest perfume MAT SU KI. TA 
This delightful . 
scent differs in odor 7 
from anything here- 
tofore produced. It 
has been called “‘an 
incomparably delic- 
ious perfume.” Weg 
heartily commend i 
to all lovers of thep* 
celebrated 
Crab-Apple Blossoms 
AND ' 


> «£s £4 «£2 «2 £ £2 Ce « 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS. :'v;.. 


In The World. 

REST BELL Mm TAL. (Gop er and Tin.) 
Sen or © oRue. 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


eo and Cata 


De 
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0 WANT a BARGAIN? ys WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED ANDR SALE 


HAR BACH &CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa 


THE 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM’L COLLYER. TACOMA, WASH, 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 

nglish manners and customs about him and 

with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. *Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
Primitive dispensation. ‘In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
et there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of mney |S form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” +4 


. Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing. Fast- 
ay f ray ing. eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
 griming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 
mg, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
Person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


¥ is astroke ot genius. It contains a whole 
ae osophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
the 0 - He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
= riental mind. This Ppacinating book comes 
Ont. lation of essential Christianity.— The 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


4 


‘on the holy day, Friday, after prayer,to re- 


turn to work. Moreover, only a short pas- 
sage from the Quran isto be read ‘‘because 
many are obliged to travel through the coun- 
try to seek a living.” Sundry other places 
in which an indifference to virtue is empha- 
sized can only be understood as saying that 
man is not to be wholly absorbed in eare for 
his sustenance and consequently to subor- 
dinate to its higher duties, the striving to 


please God by practicing virtue.— Zhe Bidbli- 


oe 
Do You Want a Tonic? 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phopshate. 
Dr. E. W. RoBeéRTSON, Cleveland, O., 


says: ‘‘I can cordially recommend it as a 


brain and nerve tonic, especially in nervous 
debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 
me 


Curiosities of Taxation. 


-_—-— + -_— 


The Russian government, a few years ago, 
decided to tax kerosene oil and matches— 
virtually, a tax on light. In some parts of 
China a tax is imposed on all women enter 
Travellers to 
those parts are obliged to take a wife, and 
when they leave the ladies take fresh hus- 
bands, to the benefit of the revenue. In 
Servia, vanity,in the shape of ladies’ bustles, 
is taxed. 


ing the bonds of matrimony. 


In Melbourne, Christmas cards 
are taxed one-fifth per cent. It has been 
stated that in Weimar the authorities levied 
a duty on musicai parties. The regulations 
were not given, but, doubtless, solos, duets, 
trios and quartets are subject to proportion- 
ate rates. Violins, cornets and the flute 
should incur special charges. Quite lately an 
annual tax of tenfrancs has been imposed on 
pianosin France, Music has paid tribute to 
taxation in other ways. A musical troupe 
recently crossing the frontier of Saxony car- 
ried with them a crown of laurels awarded 
The cus- 


tom-house ofhicers taxed the laurels as spice. 


them at a triumphal performance. 


Massenet, the composer, it is related, was 
also charged duty on a crown of laurels on 
the German frontier. In this case the wreath 
of fame was deemed to be woven of ‘‘medi- 
cinal plants.’’ In Montreal organ-grinders 
pay a license of twenty dollars, and are also 
only allowed to play at stated times. In 
Vienna they arealso licensed and regulated 
astohours. In France, a certificate of char- 
acter, a distinctive badge, and limitation of 
hours are insisted upon. No licenses for street 
musicians have been issued for nine years in 
Germany. 

In St. Petersburg no outdoor musical per- 
formers are permitted, but in romantic Italy 
there is a very practical regulation excluding 
those under 18 years of age from the privi- 
lege of a license. Barrel music inthe open 
is not allowed to exist in sunny Spain, but 
‘‘oaily the troubadour touches his guitar,”’ 
for which, however, a license is required. 
The state finances in Russia are recruited by 
a graduated income tax, commencing at one 
per cent on incomes between 1,000 and 2,000 
roubles (a rouble is about 3s. 2d.) and in- 
creasing attherate of one-tenth per cent on 
every additional thousand or fraction of a 
thousand roubles, A duty of a quarter ko- 
peck (aboutone-tenth of a penny) is also im- 
posed on eggs of all kinds, which tax on food 
realizes several millions of roubles. Cycles 
are subject to atax of eight shillings in 
France, and of a similar amount in Brabant. 

$= ——____ 
Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Thoseraised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
are comparatively free from sickness. /nfant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers, 
Send your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


THE NEW UNITY 


GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do so at the prices as announced: 


uu ao 
ALONE |New Unity. 

Arena, : : , , : , . 1$5.00 |$6.00 
Atlantic Monthly, . . . oe 4.00 | 5.00 
Babyhood, : , : , , i. es 50 
Biblical World, ‘ : : 2.00 | 3.25 
Century Magazine, . ; : . | 4.00 | 5.00 
Cosmopolitan, . , , 1.50 | 3.00 
Forum, ' : , , , . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Free Church Record, ' , : : 1.00 | 2.50 
Good Housekeeping, . ;, , , 1 2.00:4.2.296 
Harpers Bazaar, . , : 4.00 | 5.00 
ce Magazine, , , , , . | 4.00 | 5.00 

“ Weekly, ; , , ; 4.00 | 5.00 

i" Young People, . , , . | 2.00 | 3.00 
International Journal of Ethics, . : ; 2) oes 
Jenness Miller Monthly, 3 1.00 | 2.50 
Ladies’ Home Companion, ' ; » } 2.00. }.2,00 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . ; é ; 3.00 | 4.00 
McClure’s Magazine, . ; ; wen ee 
Munsey’s Magazine, . ' . | 1.00 | 2.50 
New England Magazine, :, ' 3.00 | 4.00 
New World, er ae . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Non-Sectarian, ' ; ; 1.00 | 2.25 
North American Review, . , . | 5.00 | 6.00 
Popular Science Monthly, 5.00 | 6.00 
Reform Advocate, , , F-.e F-s. 60 
Review of Reviews, 2.50 | 3.50 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Scientific American, 3.00 | 4.00 
a 3 Supplement, , . | 5.00 | 6.00 
Scribner’s Magazine, : ; 3.00 | 4.00 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 
to THe New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 
ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
to their own addresses. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Highest of ail in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


MONUMENTAL STRUCTURE 


EZRECTED FOR A GREAT BUSINESS. 


— 


The Product Manufactured Under its Roof 
Goes Into Nearly Every Home in the Land. 


James Pyle of Now York, the manufacturer 
of the celebrated Pearline washing com- 
pound, is now erecting a handsome and 
towering warehouse on tho N. W. corner of 
Washington and Charlton Streets, N. Y. City. 
This building is a magnificont monument to 


the power of advertising skilfully directed, in 
connection with an article of roal merit. 
Although James Pylo established the firm 
over torty years ago, Pearlino has been its 
staple trade for littlo moro thanlsyears. Mr 
Pyle was at that time convinced that ho had 
@ meritorious article and bolioved, that by 
putting it before the public in 2 proper man- 
ner, a necd forits uso would bo recognized 
and a fine business built up in consequenca. 
A limit was set, with the idoa thatshould tho 
sales of Pearline reach a certain amount he 
would be thoroughly satisfied, This limit of 
satisfaction was so far from being too high, 
that at present and for years past, from 


twelve to fifteen times the expected volume | 


of yearly business has been doneby Mr. Pylo, 

The need for larger space and greater ac- 
commodations to fit this wonderful growth 
bas been felt for a considcrable timo past 
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PEARLINE’S NEW HOME 


and this new building is designed to meet 
the want. It isten storios high, of granite, 
brick and stocl, tho lower three stcries bein 
of granite, and tho upper seven of brick wi 
ranite trimmings. Tho building is abso- 
utely fireproof: floors throughout poing of 
asphalt and the roof of gravel andtile, Live 
elevators will supply ample facilities for pas- 
sengers and freight. Jt wouid bo difficult to 
find astructure so admirably adapted for the 
uses to which the owners have decided to put 
it. Nearly cight city lots are covered by the 
building and itis visible from Sandy Hook, 
capi Jersey City Heights and points be- 
ween. 

When Pearline was first put upon the mar- 
ket, soap makers throughout the countr 
laughed at the idea ofany washing compoun 
however good, supplanting the old fashioned 
soap. Events have however proved them in 
error for rline has become a household 
word throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, and most soap makers are now 
striving for a washing compound trade. ‘ 

In the course of a year nearly forty millions 
of packages of Pearline are consumed in the 
United States. Such figures as these stun 
the imagination in its efforts to realizo thom. 

For the last few years Mr. James Pyle hag 

n assisted_in the b ess by his song, 
es T. and W. f. Pyle. : 


THE State Board of Commissioners from 
Illinois will visit Atlanta duriug the coming 
week to select a site for the Lllinois Building, 
and make arrangements for the installation 
of the exhibit from that State. It will be re- 
membered that Illinois recently appropriated 


$15,000 for a representation of the State at 
the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion. The State will be given a suitable lo- 
cation for their building, and will be tend- 
ered every facility for the arrangement of 
business in Atlanta. 
‘cesiinetageneiitillaiiialliatenninatinigil 

Look Out for imitations of Dobbins 
Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
own. See that every wrapper has Dobbins 
on it. Take no other. 

—__———_>-0 


Judaism In America. 


EE _— 


In this country Judaism is all bustle and 
life. Judaism is not measured by the greater 
or less observance of ancient practices, nor 
by the regularity of attendance at public 
worship, or even by the formal affiliation 
with a congregations We have societies of 
great numbers who profess to labor for Juda- 
ism, in the cause of Judaism, and animated 
by the spirit of Judaism. They are active 
in the cause of charity, they respond to every 
call which is made for help along the cause 
of religion; they stir up the sluggish propen- 
sity of the average young man to surrender 
himself entirely to that gross materialism 
which worships carnal pleasure and carnal 
passion, and they openly profess the religion 
of Israel as something to be proud of and 
‘not to be hidden away out of sight. Num. 
bers of them may not know the inner force 
that moves and impels them, but the vital 
activity is there, the propelling force pushes 
them forward and drives them into a lodge, 
a chebra,a debating society, or an associa- 
tion with some outlandish name, may be 
picked out from the names of mythological 
personages, there to work and plot and 
wrestle according to a certain system and 
with a stated and defined purpose culminat- 
ing, however, in the aim to advance the 
cause of Judaism, and implanting its princi- 
ples and its teachings deeper into the hearts 
of Jewish society, and applying them for the 
practical purposes of life. Even our ladies 
are infected by that spirit; they are falling 
in line, they form organizations and are do- 
ng efficient work in the cause of religious 
propaganda.—7he Menorah. 

oo 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
LUCAS COUNTY. %: 

FRANK J]. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City of 
Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and that 
said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS for each and every case of 


Catarrh that cannot be cured by the use of 
HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Swornto before me and subscribed in my 


presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1886. 


Ver 


} seat f 


Sey 


A. W. GLEASON, 


Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 

F, J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies In Chicago. 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ ‘SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH(Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RyDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


St. Pau.’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CuHurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


—_____—> 2 <=—___— 

THE exhibit which will be made by the 
commissioners from the district of Columbia 
at the Cotton States and Internattonal Expo- 
sition, will be an exceptionally fine one. It 
will comprise an exhibit from the Public 
Schools of the District, Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary relics, the works of Washington ar- 
tists, a Library and Literary exhibit, and an 
exhibit by the Woman’s Peace Congress. 
The exhibit will be particularly rich in Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary relics, in which the 
District abounds, and will be viewed with 
interest as an exhibit collected by private 
effort from the capital of the country. 


A WORD IN YOUR EAR 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
of the complexion, 
hands, arms, and hair Say 
is found in the perfect ‘<3 
action of the Pores, 
produced by 


The most effective 
| Skin purifying and—— 
beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, 
bath, and nursery. 


(8 Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King ae a Bs oe 
Dave anp CuEgM. CoRP., 


Sole Props., Boston, U 


» rr 


A-CORN SALVE °° wl Bi 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME, 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
& FOR A 2-CENT Stamp. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., + PHILADELPHIA, 


—— 


using “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS"! ; 

month . Cause no sickness,contain no poteon al 3, 
fail. Sold by Druggiats everywhere or sent by mai) Pan 
tioulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIO CO. Phils. pe 


DYSPEPSIA 


and ‘“‘and how to lose it.” Our_ booklet wij) 
interest you—if you're a dyspeptic. Mailed free 
for the asking. 


WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPR, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘Up. 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. Weare 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘What 
is the Bible?”’ published in 1878, but it “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING (OQ. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


—— OF 
al 


HIS LATEST WORK: 


Tne Spirit of God. 
By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


. 
Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” “ Heart-Beats, 
Ete, ; 


—_— 0 —— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, The Spirit. a 
Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
III. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity- 
IV. Sense of the Unseen. | 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses. 
The Spirit inLife, | 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. | 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love, 
The Spirit in Conscience. 
. The Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
The Spirit in all Religions. 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


